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LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, WHITEFRIARS. 


I 


AGENTS : — J. MENZIES, ED! MU ECU ; J. MACI.EOD, GLASGOW ; J. M f GLASIIAN, DUBLIN. ■ 


THOS. HARRIS & SON’S 


CRYSTAL 



SPECTACLES 


THE BEST FOR PRESERVING THE SICHT. 

fwitiw ° N f 1 r v!ng ? ff f cted ““7 valuable improvements in the Manufacture of Spectacles, guarantee 
Leoflnlon ?T T nt) . \° 8 , Uit ever y kind of'ight. if informed of these panicuTar^iz i“ 

1 c eing compose of pure Crystal , are the most efficient for preserving the sight. 


FOR LADIES. Glasses. 

Solid Gold . . . j£\ 14 0 

Standard Silver . . . o 12 0 
Blue Steel . . from 3s. to 0 9 0 


Crystals. 
^220 
I 0 0 
0 15 0 


FOR GENTLEMEN. Glasses. Crystals. 

Solid Gold . . . j 6’2 2 a 10 0 

Standard Silver . . . 0 1 G 0 1 4 0 

Blue Steel . . from 4s. to 0 12 0 0 18 0 


M rp tt cl « , n i • 1 K . . 0 10 0 Blue Steel . . from 4 s. to 0 12 0 n 18 

I* S n 8 Clencal Spectacles, on a new construction, peculiarly adapted for the Clergy. 

T HOS. HA RRIS Sc SON’S 
ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES 

Afford endless amusement to Tourist* and ^ residents at the seaside. Their superiority has obtained for 
them the preference in the Army and Navy. 


A Pocket Telescope (8 miles View) 
A Pocket Telescope (12 miles View) 


; £ \ !o 0 I A Pocket Teif COpe ( ,' 6 milcs Vicw > -.^220 
1 A Pocket Telescope (20 miles View) . .400 


THE NEW IMPROVED DEER-STALKING TELESCOPE, 

Invented by Tnos. Harris & Son, and honoured with the patronage of H. K. H. S>»IIJCH 

GAMEKEEPERS’ TELESCOPES. 

Of the greatest utility for Detecting and Identifying Trespassers. Price 20s. 

RACE CLASSES. 

THE BINOCULAR OPERA CLASS, 

he most powerful ever made. An infinite variety of the newest fashion, from 8s. each. 
Patronized by her Majesty the Queen Dowager, H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge, If. R. If Pl i,« 
George, and tho elite of her Majesty’s Theatre. 

*** Sent, Carr, age Free, to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of Cash, and exchanged if not 

approved of. 


THOS. HARRIS & SON, 

OPTICIANS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY— ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. 

Wo * 5a ’ opposite the British Museum, London. 




* * II is dircctl y fa cii>g the Old Gate of the Museum. 

HARRIS & S0N N ^ T the^u3itr In K9 1 i e -’ • pU «i? c . !>re rct ' uestc ‘ l to notico ‘he name TIIOMA 
to their Shop. Attention l Z roi/-n’ ] ' 9 Ia “' M ° SAIC PATEMENT on the footwav contiguo. 
cipled conduct of a person in the fmmedUte m ' 8ta ' CeS ’ Conse 1 ucncc of 1,16 un P ri> 
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DOMBEY & SON ADVERTISER. 


KWttstratcSJ ISoofts, 

AND 

BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN. 
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IONS EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSTER 
HALL. 

itronage of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on the Fine Arts. Eleven 
.Ho, in Portfolio, 51. 5s . ; Proofs before Letters, 82. 8s. 

LY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

rations, original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by G. Scharf, 
d Engraved by S. Williams. Small 4to. 
hi. 

POETS’ PLEASAUNCE; 

•PLEASANT FLOWERS WHICH OUR PLEASANT POETS HAVE IN 
. D : WIT>H THE RIGHT ORDERING OF THEM. By Eden Warwick. 

anner. 
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POETICAL 


m with Byron’s and 
and Vignette, 2ls.; 
^ by Hayday. 


JN’S modern cookery-book. 

In which all the Receipts have been tested, and are given with the most minute exactness. New Edition ; to 
which are added, Directions for Carving. Foolscap 8vo, Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. o a. 


London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THOS. HARRIS & SON’S 



CRYSTAL 


THE BEST FOR PRESERVING 

T. H. & Son having effected many valuable improvements in tlio 1 
(without fear of disappointment) to suit every kind of sight, if ini 
age of the person — whether Spectacles have ever been used, and if so 
paper print can be best seen without glasses — the purpose for whicl 
whether for reading or for seeing at a long distance. T. H. & Son’s i 
face, and being composed of pure Crystal , are the most efficient fo\ 


SPECTACLES 


FOR LADIES. Glasses. 

Solid Gold . . . 14 0 

Standard Silver . . • 0 12 0 

Blue Steel . . from 3s. to 0 9 0 


Crystals. 
2 0 
1 0 0 
0 15 0 


N.B. T. H. & Son’s Clerical Spectacles, on a new construction. 


Afford endless amui 


A Pocket Telescope 
A Pocket Telescope 


THE 

Invented by Thos. 

This Glass posses 
Numerous Noblem* 
made for Deer-Stal 


The celebrity T. |§ 
for sale inferior imit~. 
from T. H. & Son, £ 


The most p 
Patronized by her 

*** Sent, Caruiac “ 


OPTICIANS 



No. S' 


*** CAUTION. — To prevent mistakes, the public are requested to notico the name THOMAS 
HARRIS & SON, and the number, [52,] is laid in MOSAIC PAVEMENT on the footway contiguous 
to their Shop. Attention to this Caution is necessary to prevent mistakes, in consequence of the unprin- 
cipled conduct of a person in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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DOMBET & SON ADVERTISER. 


UUttsteatcti 33oo88, 

AND 

BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN. 


THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSTER 

HALL. 

Published under the Sanction and Patronage of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on the Fine Arts. ELeven 
Engravings, large folio, in Portfolio, 5 l. 5s. ; Proofs before Letters, 8Z. 8s. 

MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

A New Edition. With numerous Illustrations, original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by G. Scharf, 
Jun., and Engraved by S. Williams. Small 4to. 
hi. 

THE POETS’ PLEASAUNCE ; 

Or, GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEASANT FLOWERS WHICH OUR PLEASANT POETS HAVE IN 
PAST TIME FOR PASTIME PLANTED : WITH THE RIGHT ORDERING OF THEM. By Eden Warwick. 
Square crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, engraved on Wood in the best manner. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Illuminated with appropriate Borders in colours, and in Black and Gold. With a Design from one of the early 

German Engravers. 

Square foolscap 8vo, 21s. in a massive carved binding ; or 30s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

«. Uniform in size with the above, 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Illuminated in Gold and Colours by Owen Jones. New Edition. Foolscap 4to, in a richly- brocaded silk 
cover, manufactured for the purpose, 2ls. ; or in morocco, by Hayday, 25s. 


POETRY AND PAINTING . 

ALARIC WATTS’S LYRICS OF THE HEART, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Alaric A. Watts. With Forty highly-finished Line Engravings, from the Designs of eminent Modern 
Painters, by the best Engravers of the age. 

Square crown 8vo, printed and embellished uniformly with Rogers’s “Italy*’ and “Poems,” 31s. 6rf. ; proof 

impressions, 3/. 3s. 

VI. 

THE “LEONORA” OF BURGER. 

Translated by Julia M. Cameron. With Six large Illustrations, drawn on Wood by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Engraved by John Thompson. Crown 4to. 

VII. 

A COLLECTION OF THE BALLADS OF MARY HOWITT. 

Square crown 8vo, with a Portrait, from a Picture by Miss Gillies, beautifully engraved by W. H. Egleton. 

viii. 

THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1847. 

Edited by the Countess of Blessington. With splendid Embellishments by eminent Artists, engraved under 
the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. Royal 8vo, 21s. silk ; India Proofs, 21. 12s. 6d. morocco. 

THE BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1847. 

Edited by the Countess of Blessington. Comprising a Series of Female Portraits, by eminent Artists, 
engraved under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 

Royal 8vo, 21s. silk; India Proofs, 2l. 12s. 6 d. morocco. 


Recently published. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 

Complete in One Volume, uniform with Byron’s and 
Moore’s. 8vo. With Portrait and Vignette, 21s. ; 
or 42s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 

Complete in One Volume, uniform with Byron’s and 
Southey’s. 8vo. With Portrait and Vignette, 2ls.j 
or 42s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 


xii. 

ELIZA ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. 

In which all the Receipts have been tested, and are given with the most minute exactness. New Edition; to 
which are added, Directions for Carving. Foolscap 8vo, Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Published Monthly, price 2s. 6 d., 

THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 

A LITERARY AND POLITICAL JOURNAL. 

The Number for October contains: 

I. EVENINGS WITH OUR YOUNGER POETS. Fikst Evening.— Cahill* Toulmin— 

CuRitER Ellis and Acton Bell — R. and H. Horne. 

II. IRISH RIVERS— THE SHANNON. 

III. COMMERCE— ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

IV. OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY, No. XL. —’Sir Henry Pottingek, with an Etching. 

V. IRISH LANDLORDS. 

VI. A VISIT TO MILO. 

VII. THE BLACK PROPHET ; a Tale of Irish Famine. By William Carleton. 

VIII. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN FOSTER. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ ‘ The Dublin University Magazine* is too 
well known and too justly appreciated, to require that 
we should waste words in recommending it to our 
readers Cambridge Advertiser. 

“We always feel pleasure in running through the 
pages of this magazine .”— Douglas Jerrold's Weekly 
Newspaper. 

“ Our country has reason to be proud of this, its 
great literary organ .’’— Dublin Warder. 

“This ably-conducted periodical .” — Glasgow Cou- 
rier. 

“ A thoroughly able publication .''—A berdeen Banner. 

“ The Irish ‘ Blackwood.’ Sheffield Iris. 


“A periodical of sterling merit .”— English Gen- 
tleman. 

“ In every department of this favourite periodical, 
the brightness of the national genius glows with lustre 
not to be outshone .”— Dublin Evening Bucket. 

“‘The Dublin University Magazine’ is worthy to 
take place with the very best of its competitors, and 
its character is continually improving .”— Newcastle 
Guardian. 

“ The contents of this well-conducted miscellany 
exhibit considerable genius, and literary talent of a 
superior order .”— Chester Cow ant. 


Now ready, Nos. I. to VII., price Is., 

THE FORTUNES OF TORLOGH O’BRIEN; 

A TALE OF THE WARS OF KING JAMES. 

ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE (“PHIZ.”) 


CRITICAL 

“A story of startling interest and massive richness 
of portraiture. The descriptions of incident and 
scenery are sketched by the hand of a master. The 
illustrations are very spirited, and tell the story ad- 
mirably .” — Edinburgh Weekly Register. 

“The author of this novel, it is quite manifest, is 
no unpractised hand. The characters are painted with 
a vividness of colouring and a picturesqueness of out- 
line, which reminds us of the conceptions of Scott. 
Numerous as are the actors upon the stage, there is 


NOTICES. 

no confusion or jostling among them, and there is a 
happy contrast of dialects, which none but a most 
skilful artist could venture to deal with.”— Dublin 
Freeman's Journal. 

“ The author of this tale displays ability of no 
common order— skill in authorship, worthy of an ex- 
perienced literateur. At present he[preserves a strict 
incognito. The inimitable ‘Phiz’ furnishes a brace 
of characteristic illustrations to each number.” — 
Gloucester Chronicle. 


Dublin : JAMES M’GLASHAN, 21, D’Olier-street. 

W. S. Orr and Co., Paternoster-row, London; Fraser and Co., Edinburgh j 
D. Robertson, Glasgow ; J. Walmsley, Liverpool ; Simms and 
Dinham, Manchester ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS BY GEORGE SOANE, ESQ., B.A., 

Author of The Last Ball,” u Frolics of Puck,” u Life of the Duke of Wellington,” &c. &c. 

i. 

With the Annuals, in 1 Vol. fcap. 8vo, with many Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. , 

NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

A Tale of the Times. 

“ ’Tis the bright day brings forth the adder.”— Shakspeare. 
ii. 

In October, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 

NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE ; 

AND 

THE BOOK OF THE MONTHS. 

E. CHURTON, LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES STREET. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF POPULAR WORKS, 

Uniformly printed in foolscap 8vo. 

SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, NIGHTS AT MESS, &c., price 2s. 6 cl, 

Just, published. 


s. d. 


Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life 2 6 

Trirtls of Margaret Lyndsay 2 6 

Tom Cringle’*} Log 3 6 

The Cruize of the Midge . 3 6 

Reginald Dalton 3 6 

Peninsular Scenes and Sketches 2 6 


The Subaltern 

The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton 

The Life of Mansie Wauch 

Valerius; a Human Story 

Adam Biair and Matthew Wald 

The Foresters 


The above may be had in cloth at Sixpence, or elegantly gilt at is. each extra. 

Wm. BLACKWOOD & SON, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


s. 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 


d. 

6 

fi 

6 

6 

6 

a 


POPULAR WORKS, 

Publishing in Weekly Penny Numbers and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, beautifully Illustrated with Wood 
Engravings, the interesting Romance entitled 

MASTER TIMOTHY'S BOOK-CASE. 

BY GEORGE W. M. REYNOLDS, 

Author of “The Mysteries of London,” “ Faust,” “ Robert Macaire,” &c., &c. 

ii. 

Price One Shilling, nearly Two Hundred Pages, 

THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF PRACTICAL RECEIPTS. 

BY MRS. PEIRSON. 

This invaluable Work contains between 500 and 600 Practical receipts in the various departments of 
Domestic Medicine, Temperance Drinks, Domestic Matters, Gardening, Science, Manufactures, and the Arts, 
the Toilette, Liqueurs, Confectionery, Family Wines, Home Brewery, Pickling, Domestic Cookery, Cookery 
for the Sick Room, &c., &c. 

hi. 

Price One Shilling, 

THE LAWS RELATIVE TO MASTERS AND APPRENTICES. 

“ All masters taking apprentices, and all apprentices binding themselves to masters, should possess themselves 
of this volume.” — Weekly Dispatch. 

IV. 

Price Sixpence, 

THE CHOLERA ; 

ITS SYMPTOMS, TREATMENT, AND HINTS FOR PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES. 

London : James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster Row; and, by order, of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsvenders, 

in Town and Country. 

MONS. LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Designed to supersede the necessity of going to France (at the risk of morals) to acquire the 

Parisian accent . 

PART I. 

L’ECTIO DE PARIS; 

Being a Selection of Phrases a person would hear daily, if living in France. With a Vocabulary of the Words 
and Idioms. Eleventh Edition, with numerous Woodcuts. Price 4s. neatly bound. By M. Lb Pagb, Pro- 
fessor of French in London. 

Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
fcART II. 

GIFT OF FLUENCY IN FRENCH CONVERSATION. 

A set of Exercises for the Learner of the French Language, calculated to enable him, by means of practice, to 
express himself fluently on the ordinary topics of life. Second Edition, with Notes, 3s. 6d. neatly bound. 

A KEY TO FRENCH CONVERSATION. 

Price is. 6d. 

PART III. 

THE LAST STEP TO FRENCH; 

Or, the Principles of French Grammar, displayed in a Series of Short Lessons, each of which is followed by 
Questions and Exercise*, with the Versificatiou, 3s., neatly bound. 

FRENCH SCHOOL COMPLETE. 

The three parts bound in one volume, price reduced to 9s. 6d. 

Also, 

THE FRENCH MASTER FOR THE NURSERY; 

Or, First Lessons in French ; for the Use of Junior Pupils. By M. Lb Paob. 3s. 6d., neatly bound. 

“ M. Le Page is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. His dialogues on the sound of French letters, 
and the parts of speech, are of first-rate excellence.” — Court Magazine . 

“ M. Le Page’s tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it is good ; his syntax is lucid and scholar-like, and 
his exercises are well graduated, and likely to exercise the student’s mind with his memory.” — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

*• To schools and private teachers these volumes must be invaluable .”— Monthly Review. 

London : Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; Longman & Co. ; and a 1 Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER.” 

Publishing Monthly, price U. 

PART X. OF 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 

A TALE OF THE TIME OF THE UNION. 

BY CHARLES LEVER. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.’* 


The new number of this brilliant performance confirms the hope its predecessors had awakened It is rich 
m incident surprising without being extravagant-the dialogue piquant, graceful, and chaTacteristic and it 
S?h^ e fi CltOUS ^ the art W, i h ^ h ’ ch traits of character are sometimes broadly given, sometimes insinuated 
£™n!^? Pe ” ly expressed * 11 J? as an a,r of novelty too thrown around it, which, in a season of such lite- 
rary fecundity, is a very rare excellence.”— Evening Mail. “ 8Ucn me- 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF THE POET MOORE 


A SERIES OF PORTRAITS 


THE PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS IN HIS WORKS, 

From Paintings by eminent Artists, made expressly for the Work. Engraved in the highest 

style of Art, 

BY, OR UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE OF, 

MR. EDWARD FINDEN. 

The First Series, consisting of the following Twenty-four Portraits, are now sold separately,' 

PRICE EACH, 

Beautifully coloured, after the Original Paintings , Imperial 4to Half-a-Crown 

Proofs, on India Paper, Atlas 4to shillings . 

Prints, Imperial 4to S hitting . 


1. Black and Blue Eyes 

2. Lesbia 

3. Norah Creina . . 

4. Holy Eyes . . 

5. Irish Girl 

6. Young Kitty . 

7. Laughing Eyes 

8. The Stricken Deer . 

9. The Exile . 

10. Morning of Like 

11. The Mountain Sprite 

12. The Garden Flower . 


Painted by 

W. P. Frith, A.R.A. 
W. P. Frith, A.R.A. 
W. P. Frith, A.R.A. 
J. G. Middleton. 
A. Elmore, A.R.A. 
J. Wright. 

W. P. Frith, A.R.A. 
A. Elmore, A.R.A. 
W. P. Frith, A.R.A. 
W. P. Frith, A.R.A. 
F. Wood. 

J. Wright. 


13. Love’s Summer-Cloud 

14. Young Jessica . 

15. The Evening Star 

16. The Pensive Thought 
17- The Coming Step 

18. St. Jerome’s Love . 
19« Ninetta 

20. The Sleeping Beauty 

21. Theresa . . , 

22. The Vesper Hymn 

23. Zelica 

24. The Grecian Maid 


Painted by 
W. P. Frith, A.R.A 

E. W. Ward. 

F. Stone. 

W. P. Frith, A R A. 
E. W. Ward. 

H. O’Neil. 

A. Egg. 

W. P. Frith, A.R.A 
A. Egg. 

J . G. Middleton. 
A. de Valkntini. 

S. Newton, R.A. 


xwaw, . . 0 . ixtwTON, it. a. 

deseives^ftTme^'aD^thtfwhoTe series^to'adorn'a galler)^.*— **“• 80 that “ 


In October will be published 

THE SECOND SERIES; 

CONTAINING 

TWENTY-POUR PORTRAITS, 

I rom Paintings by eminent Artists. Engraved in the highest style of Art , 

BY, OR UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE OF, 

MR. EDWARD FINDEN. 

With descriptive Letter-press Imperial 4to, elegantly bound in red morocco, gilt edges, 21. 2s.-, or in 
Atlas 4 to, with Proof impressions of the Plates on India paper, price 31. 3s. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S SERIES. 


Now ready, complete in One Volume, cloth, price 9s., 

CAMP AND BARRACK-ROOM; 

OR, THE BRITISH ARMY AS IT IS. 

BY A LATE STAFF-SERGEANT OF THE 1.3th LIGHT INFANTRY. 


FATHER DARCY, 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

By tlie Author of “Two Old Men’s Tales,” “ amount Sorel,” &c. In 2 vols. cloth, price 18s. 

“ This, like most of the productions of its writer, is a remarkable book. For deep and just feeling, for judg- 
ment, power, discrimination of character, and delicate perception of moral and physical beauty, few recent 
publications can compare with ‘ Father Darcy.’ Examiner. 

“In ‘ Father Darcy ’ there is more of graphic description than in any other work from the same pen ; open 
the book where you may, and you are well nigh certain to light upon a picture. It may be a group of figures, 
it may be a landscape, or perhaps a venerable pile of buildings. In any case, it is sure to be a life-like picture 
—sure to be a picture worth dwelling upon.”— Atlas. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 

By ROBERT BELL, Author of u Lives of the Poets,” &c. Cloth , 9s. 

“ We think Mr. Bell’s ‘ Life of Canning * will become generally and permanently popular. Unquestionably 
it is written with great ability, and contains much with regard to Canning’s early history but very little known. 
There is also a great deal of pleasant literary gossip relating to books and authors of the last century towards 
its close. We have no hesitation in recommending his ‘Life of Canning’ as an extremely interesting work, 
and as the production of a man of talent.”— John Bull. 

THE FALCON FAMILY ; or, YOUNG IRELAND. 

A Satirical Novel. Second Edition , with a Preface , cloth , 9y. 

“ Tn this book, if we mistake not. wc have the promise of a new writer of satirical fiction, not unworthy to 
take his place with the writer of * Crochet Castle ’ and ‘ Headlong Hall.’ ’’—Examiner. 

“ His delineation of the Falcon brood, living at the expense of all with whom they can claim acquaintance, 
is a family picture worthy of Hogarth.”— Athenceum. 

T ONG ENGAGEMENTS. 

A Tale of the AfFghan Rebellion. Cloth t 9s 

“A story more exciting, both to the heart and imagination, than anything we have met with for a long time. 
—The Indian News. 


T'HE LIFE OF MOZART, 


L i 


Including his Correspondence. By EDWARD HOLMES. 


“ A clear, complete, and judicious view of Mozart’s Life.”— Blackwood. 

“ In every respect a most admirable piece of Biography.”— New Monthly Magazine . 
“ We cannot conceive a more fascinating story of genius.”— Examiner. 


Cloth , 95. 


THE WHITEBOY ; A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1822. 




By Mrs. S. C. HALL. 2 Vols. 


Cloth , I85. 


“Indisputably Mrs. Hall’s best novel.”— Alhemeum. 

“ Full of vivid descriptions, life-like sketches of character, dashes of genuine Irish humour, with occasionally 
scenes exhibiting the strong passions and affections of the Irish people, drawn with exceeding energy and 
power.” — Atlas. 


"MOUNT SOREL; or, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 

A Novel. By the Author of “Two Old Men’s Tales,” &c. 2 Vols. Cloth , 185. 

“ A tale of singular beauty.”— Examiner. 

“ We have rarely read a book exciting so strong an interest, in which the mean, the ciiminal, and the vulgar 
had so small a share; and for this, as a crowning charm an>1 an excellence too rare, alas! in these days, does 
it give us pleasure, to commend and re-commend ‘ Mount Sorel.’ ” ♦ * * — Athenceum . 


LONDON; CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


0 ADVERTISEMENTS. 

13, Great Marlborough Street. 

MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME OF MA- 

DAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND 
LETTERS. 10 s. 6d. bound. 

ii. 

THE NINTH VOLUME OF MISS’ 

STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND ; comprising Mary of Mo- 
dena, Consort of James II. Dedicated by 
permission to Her Majesty. 10s. 6d. bound, 
with Illustrations. 

hi. 

LORD NELSON’S LETTERS AND 

DISPATCHES, Edited by Sir Harris 
Nicholas, G.C.M.G. Complete in 7 vols. 
royal 8vo, price 5/. 11s. bound, to range with 
the Wellington Dispatches. 

“The most genuine and true portrait of a great 
public character which the world has ever seen.”— 
Times. 

IV. 

MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE 

LANDED GENTRY, a Genealogical Dic- 
tionary of the whole of the untitled Aristocracy 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. Complete 
in 2 vols. royal 8vo, beautifully printed in 
double columns, uniformly with the Peerage 
and Baronetage. Price 21. 10s. bound. 

v. 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 

KING GEORGE THE SECOND. By 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited, 
with a Preface and Notes, by the late Lord 
Holland. Now published, for the first time 
in the 8vo form, in 3 vols., with Portraits, 
price 36s. bound. 

VI. 

TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 

By Mrs. Trollope, Authoress of the “ Bar- 
nabys in America,” “The Robertses,” &c. 

2 vols. small 8vo, 21s. bound. 

VII. 

SECOND SERIES OF MEMOIRS 

OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE, com- 
prising her Seven Years’ Travels. 3 vols., 
with Illustrations, 31s. 6c?. bound. 


vur. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES OF 

MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, 
who flourished during the reign of George III., 
with Original Letters. Volume the Second, 
royal 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

IX. 

THE MODERN ORLANDO. In 

Seven Cantos. Price 6s. 

“Every one will acknowledge here the rising of a 
new star, destined to move with brilliancy in an orbit 
of its own.” — Britannia. 

X. 

HOCIIELAGA ; or, ENGLAND IN 

THE NEW WORLD. Edited by Eliot 
Warburton, Esq., Author of “ The Crescent 
and the Cross.” 2 vols. small 8vo, 24s. bound. 

XI. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 

HORACE SMITH, one of the Authors of 
“ Rejected Addresses.” Now first collected. 

2 vols., with Portrait, 12s. bound. 

xir. 

THE WILD IRISH GIRL. By 

Lady Morgan. With a New Preface and 
Notes. Forming the New Volume of “ Col- 
burn’s Standard Novels.” Complete for 
6s., bound, with Portrait. 

XIII. 

THE HISTORY OF MARY ANNE 

WELLINGTON, the Soldier’s Daughter, 
Wife, and Widow. By the Rev* Richard 
Cobbold, M.A., Author of “ The History of 
Margaret Catchpole.” Dedicated by permis- 
mission to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

3 vols. small 8vo, with Illustrations. 

XIV. 

THE NEMESIS IN CHINA ; com- 

prising a complete History of the late War in 
that Country, with a Particular Account of the 
colony of Hong Koug. From the Notes of 
Captain Hall, R.N., and the Personal Ob- 
servations of W. D. Bernard, Esq., A.M., 
Oxon. Third and cheaper Edition, adapted 
for general circulation, in 1 vol., with Maps 
and Plates, price 12s. bound. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


_____ A DVERTISEMENTS. 7 

BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN W. PARKER, LONDON. 

Lushington’s (Rt. Hon. S. R.) Life of Lord Harris. 6s. 

Gleig's (Rev. G. R.) Military History of Great Britain. 3s. 6d. 
Palgrave’s (Sir Francis) Merchant and Friar. 3s. 

Taylor's (Dr. W. C.) Students Manual of Ancient History. 10s. 6d. 
Taylor’s (Dr. W. C.) Student's Manual of Modern History. 10s. 6d. 
Strickland's (Agnes) Tales and Stories from History. 2 Vols. 7s. 
Rowan’s History of the French Revolution. 3s. 6d. 

Labaume s History of Napoleon's Invasion of Russia. 2s. 6d. 

Lord and the Vassal : a Sketch of the Feudal System. 2s. 

Peter Parleys Universal History. 7s. 6d. 

Niebuhr’s Stories of the Gods and Heroes of Greece. 2s. 

Campbell's Cardinal Virtues : or, Morals and Manners. Two Vols. 7s. 
Hogarth's Musical History, Biography, and Criticism. Two Vols. 10s. 6d. 
Popular Biographies, with Historical Introductions. 2s. each. 
SMEATON AND LIGHTHOUSES. I CUVIER AND ZOOLOGY. 

LINNAEUS AND BOTANY., | SIR J. BANKS & THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Chronicles of the Seasons. Four Books. 3s. 6d. each. 

Proverbs, in English, French, Italian, Spanish, and German. 3s. 6d. 
Gems of Sacred Poetry. Two Volumes. 8s. 

Gems of Sacred Prose. Two Volumes. 8s. 

Dumas’ Travels in Egypt and Sinai. 3s. 6d. 

Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. 3s. 

Tomlinson's Amusements in Chess. 4s. 6d. 

Readings in Poetry. 4s. 6d. 

Readings in Prose. 4s. 6d. 

Readings in Biography. 4s. 6d. 

Readings in Natural Theology. 4s. 

Readings in Science. 5s. 

Recreations in Chemistry. 4s. 6d. 

Recreations in Astronomy. 4s. 6d. 

Recreations in Geology. 4s. 6d. 

Recreations in Physical Geography. 6*s. 

Recreations in Hydrology, or the World of Waters. 6s. 

Lord’s Popular Physiology. 7s. 6d. 

Minerals and Metals ; an Account of Mines and Mining. 2s. 6d. 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 3s. 6d. 

Griffiths's Writing Desk, arid its Contents. 2s. 

Conversations on Gardening and Natural History. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Botany. 2s. 

Useful Arts employed in the Production of Food. 2s. 6d. 

Useful Arts employed in the Production of Clothing. 2s. 6d. 

Useful Arts employed in the Construction of Dwelling Houses. 2s. 6d. 


s 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


On the First of November will be published, price 2 s. 6d . 

PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK 

For 1847. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD. V 


This day is published, price One Shilling, THE FOURTH PART of the 

COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

BY GILBERT ABBOTT a BECKETT. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN LEECH. 

from SIX°£ TWELVE e wooY) 0 F.v l ^R P \ a v t rMr‘) UStr |f tetl n y J0 ™ LeKC "- with ONE LARGE ETCHING, and 
rrom biA to 1WELVE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. It will comprise from Twelve to Twentv Parts and will 
appear regularly with the Monthly Magazines until its completion. twenty parts, and will 


This day is published, price 6d., No. 10 of 

THE ALMANACK OF THE MONTH, 

A REVIEW OF EVERYTHING AND EVERYBODY. 

Edited by GILBERT ABBOTT a BECKETT. 


In cloth boards, price Five Shillings, Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 

THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 

By G. A. h BECKETT. 


‘‘Seriously we will remark, that a vein of real legal learning can be traced thrmip-h thpo Qnnrfivm. 

apprehen8ion of abstruse Points sharpened by Mr. d Beckett’s fun 


In small Svo, cloth, gilt edges, price Two Shillings, 

THE QUIZZIOLOGY OF THE BRITISH DRAMA. 

COMPRISING 

STAGE PASSIONS, STAGE CHARACTERS, AND STAGE PLAYS. 

By G. A. h BECKETT. 


This day is published, No. XXII. of 

DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. 

*** Vols. I. to III. may be had, price 7s. 6d . cloth. 

LONDON : PUBLISHED AT THE PUNCH OFFICE. 


In demy 8vo, with nearly Four Hundred Illustrations, price ds. 6d., halGbound, a New Edition of 

SCHOOL BOTANY: 

OR, * 

BuUtmmfa! of Botanical Science. 

By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S. and L.S. 

PROCESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, AND IN THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF I 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Just published, in One thick volume, Svd, ^^ 900 pages, and opwards of Five Hundred ^lustrations, 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM- 

OR, ^ 

Structure, ffllassificatton an* mm of pants. 

ILLUSTRATED UPON THE NATURAL SYSTEM. 

By JOHN LINDLEY, Pn.D., F.R.S. and L.S. 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, WHITEFRIARS. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORKS BY MR, D ICKENS, 

New and Revised Edition of 11 OLIVER TWIST.” 


On the First of October will be published, complete in One Volume, price 11s. cloth , (uniform with 

“ The Pickwick Papers,”) 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 

or 

OLIVER TWIST. 

ILLUSTRATED. BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

V This Edition has been carefully corrected by the Author throughout, and contains 
the whole of the original Illustrations. 

The Work is also published in Monthly Parts. Part X. ( the last ) on ls£ of October. 

In foolscap Octavo , price Six Shillings , 

PICTURES FROM ITALY. 

CONTENTS. 


Palis to Chalons. — Lyons, the Rhone, and the 
Goblin of Avignon. — Avignon to Genoa. — Genoa 
and its Neighbourhood. — Parma, Modena, and 


Bologna. — Ferrara. — Verona, Mantua, Milan, and 
the Simplon. — Rome, Naples, and Florence. 


In small Octavo , price Five Shillings , the FouHeenth Edition of 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

a dFatrj) Calc of ®ome. 

With Illustrations by Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A. ; Daniel Maclise, Esq., R.A. ; John Leech, Esq.; 

and Richard Doyle, Esq. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, in Prose, being a Ghost Story of 

Christmas. 11th Edition. Price 5s. 

THE CHIMES, a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an Old 

Year Out and a New Year In. 12th Edition. Price 5s. 


LONDON: BRADBURY,. & EVANS, WHITEFRIARS. 


New Edition, small Svo, price 2a. 6<f., 

A NATOMY FOR ARTISTS. By 

XX T. A. WHEELER. 

“ A succinct enumeration of the Names and Uses of 
the Bones and Muscles of the Human Figure, illus- 
trated with neat Woodcuts. A useful vade mecum 
for Artists, whether studying from the Antique in a 
drawing school, or from Nature in their own studio.” 
— Spectator, June 27. 

S. High lev, 32, Fleet-street. 

On the 1st of October will be published, in One Vol., 
Post 8vo., price 7s. 6 d., a New Work, of singular 
interest, entitled 

S TRAY LEAVES FROM A FREE- 

MASON’S NOTE- BOOK, by a Suffolk Rector. 
Contents : — Sir William Webb Follett in early Life — 
The Soldier Mason— The Anti-Masonic Vicar— The 
Curse of Talent, Edmund Kean and Dr. Lant Carpen- 
ter— Canning in Retirement — A Mason’s Home, New- 
stead Abbey ; H. R. H. the late Duke of Sussex and 
Colonel Wildman — A Grand Master’s Ancestral Halls, 
Hastings and Douumgtou — Nidus Passetum, or the 
“Sparrowe’s Nest” at Ipswich— A Mason in High 
Places, Bishop Gi is wold — A Literary Soiree, intro- 
ducing Sir W. Scott, Maturin, L. M. Hawkins, the 
Misses Porter, Gifford, Colton, Sir T. Lawrance, &c. 
—The Foreign Sorceress and the British Statesman — 
The Juryman Mason — The Measure meted out to 
others meted to us again — A Sovereign, a Lady in 
Waiting, and a Secret — Liston, or the Melancholy of 
Mirth— The late Rev. Robert Lynam and the Prizes 
in the Church — Half a dozen words about the Poor — 
The true Policy of the Order. 

London :— R. SPENCER, 314, High Holborn. 


A WORK FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Now ready, price One Shilling, cloth gilt, containing 
64 pages and numerous Diagrams, 

K EADY REMEDIES to be USED 

in CASES of POISONING, and other Accidents, 
where Medical aid is not instantly attainable. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, M.R.C.S. 

London : James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster Row ; and, 
by order, of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

Fourth Edition, 8vo, price 6s. 6<f., THE 

E conomy of health; or, 

I Stream of Human Life, from the Cradle to the 
Grave. 

By the late Dr. James Johnson. Also, 
INDIGESTION, and its Consequences. Tenth 
Edition. 6s. 6 d. 

TOUR IN IRELAND, with Meditations. 8s. 6 d. 
CHANGE OF AIR. Fourth Edition. 9s. 

S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 

A ccount books, letter- 

copying MACHINES, WRITING PAPERS 
and STATIONERY of all kinds, largest and best 
assortment in London. — Copying Machines If. 5s., 
If. I Os., 2f. 2s., 31. 3s., 51. 5s., and Ilf. 1 Is.— Contracts 
taken for the supply of Railway, Banking and other 
Public Companies. Nearly one hundred Bankers in 
the United Kingdom are supplied from this Establish- 
ment.— NISSEN and PARKER, 68, 69, 694, Great 
Tower Street, 42 and 43, Mark Lane, London. — Cata- 
logues free to all parts of the World. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

Uniform with “ Imagination and Fancy,” by the same Author. 

In one Vol., handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. ; in boards 9s. ( Immediately ). 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY; 

... , ,. , Ob, SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH POETS, 

Illustrative of those First Requisites of their Art, with Markings of the best Passages, Critical Notices of the 
Writers, and an Essay in Answer to the Question, “ What is Poktry ?” xsouces 01 tne 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

Tlnrd Edition. In Post 8vo, price 10.. 6d., handsomely bound in a new kind of cloth, silver gilt -or 9 s. boards. 

hi. 

MR. JAMES’S NEW WORK. 

HEIDELBERG: A ROMANCE. 

BY G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 

Author of “The Stepmother;” “ The Smuggler;” “Arrah Neil ” &c &c 
Three vols. Post 8vo, price It. 11a. 6d. 

THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

Now publishing in Quarterly Volumes medium 8vo cloth, with Engraved Frontispieces, each Volume con- 

taming a complete Novel, price 8.. 

This handsome series of Mr. James’s Works has been carefully revised by the Author • and is “e-otun in fhaf 
superior style, and agreeable size of type, which rendersit fit for every age and every Ubrary.” P 


Von. 


THE GIPSY. 

— 2. MARY OP BURGUNDY. 

— 3. THE HUGUENOTS. 

— 4. ONE IN A THOUSAND. 

— 5. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 


CONTENTS 

Vol. 6. HENRY OF GUISE. 

— 7. MORLEY ERNaTEIN. 

— 8. THE ROBBER. 

— 9. DARNLEY; or. The Field of Cloth of Gold. 

— 10. CORSE DE LEON. 


FIRST SERIES OF TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES- 

Or, THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT. 

CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq., late a Colonial Magistrate 
The Fourth Edition . This Work was originally published in Three vols. post Svo, at it. iu 6d in which size 
Two large Editions have been sold. In foolscap 8v 0 ; price 6i. cloth. ’ 

SECOND SERIES OF TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

BY C, ROWCROFT, Esq., Author of “ Tales of the Colonies.” 

In Three vols. post 8vo, price It. l is. 6 d. 

VII. 

THE OXFORD GRADUATE ON PAINTING. 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF MODERN PAINTERS. 

BY a GRADUATE OF OXFORD. 

A new Edition, revised by the Author, and printed uniformly with Volume II. Imperial 8vo, price 18*. cloth. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF MODERN PAINTERS* 

Treating of the Imaginative and Theoretic Faculties. 

Imperial 8vo, price 10s. 6 d. cloth. 

VIII. 

SAVAGE LIFE AND SCENES IN AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND: 

Being an Art,,, imprests of Countries and Peopie at the Antipode,. 

In Two vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. (Nearly ready.) 

A WHIM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. A NOVEL. 

In Three vols. post 8vo, pric6 It. Us. 6d. (Just ready.) 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


adv ertisements. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD’S 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 

EVERT SATURDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 

DOUGLAS JERROLD, 

AIDED BY 

HIS EMINENT LITERARY ASSOCIATES. 


General (Contents : 

Leaders, on all the interesting Subjects of the Day, by the 
Editor and his Eminent Literary Associates. 

The Barber’s Chair. 

Church and State Letters, by a Church Mouse. 

Memoirs of the Leaders of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 

The Condition of the People of England. 

History and Customs of various trades. 

Reviews of all the New Books of Importance. 

Theatrical Criticisms, and Notices of all Public Amusements 
and Extraordinary Exhibitions. 

News, Foreign and Domestic, in Full Detail. 

Trials and Police Reports, and all the Accidents and 
Casualties of the Week. 

Law Proceedings and Public Meetings. 

Original Correspondence. 

A Variety of Miscellaneous Information. 

Town Talk, &c. &c. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

A notion occasionally ■prevailing that a Newspaper having a large sale does not 
circulate in monied classes, the Publisher will be happy to afford Advertisers an op- 
portunity of being convinced that this paper is taken very largely by the wealthier 
portion of society. 


ORDER OF ANY NEWSMAN. 

OFFICE, 169, STRAND. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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In the Press, 

p ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, 

V_y compiled from accepted modern English and 
Foreign Authorities ; and printed uniformly with 
CORNER’S NEW HISTORICAL WORKS, for School 


and Family Reading, viz. :— 

Bound with Without 
the Questions. Questions. 

England and Wales, five fine plates, s. s. d. 

and map 4 3 6 

Scotland ; three fine plates, and map 3 2 6 

Ireland ; three fine plates, and map 3 2 6 

France ; three fine plates, and map 3 2 6 

Spain and Portugal; three plates 

and map 3 2 6 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, with two fine 

plates, and map 26 

Germany and the German Empire ; three fine 

plates, and map 3 6 

Turkey and the Ottoman Empire; three fine 

plates, and map .. ..3 6 

Poland and Russia; with three fine plates, and 

map .. .. .. .. 3 6 

Italy and Switzerland ; three fine plates, and 

map 3 6 

Holland and Belgium ; with two fine plates, 
and map 2 6 


The object of these works— peculiarly suited to 
schools and families, is to furnish the reader with a 
faithful history of each nation, interspersed with an 
accurate account ot the religion, customs, national 
characteristics, state of civilization, and domestic 
habits of the people, in various periods of their his- 
tory ;— to attract the attention of the rising generation 
by purity of language and clearness of detail ; and thus 
render easy and pleasant the attainment of a know- 
ledge of the leading events of history. 

Now ready, 

CHARLES BUTLER'S EASY GUIDE TO GEO- 
GRAPHY and the USE of the GLOBES, with Gly- 
phographic Maps. 2 s. cloth. 

The GUIDE to USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. By the 
same Author. Second Edition, enlarged ; is. Gd. cloth. 

London: Dean & Co., Threadneedle-street; and, 
by order, of all Booksellers. 


A/flSS EDGEWORTH’S TALES 

1 VI . for CHILDREN. New Edition, in 34 Six- 
penny Numbers, 18mo, in illuminated Wrappers, con- 
taining— 


Harry and Lucy. 

The Orange Man. 

Rosamond. 

The Cherry Orchard. 

Frank. 

The Little Dog Trusty. 

Tarlton : The White 
Pigeon. 

Eton Montem. 

The Orphans. Old Poz. 

Waste Not Want Not. 

Simple Susan. 

EDGEWORTH’S MORAL TALES. 

1 Vol. foolscap, Plates, Gs. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., and other 
Proprietors. 


The False Key. The Birth- 
day Present. 

The Little Merchants. 
The Barring Out. 

Lazy Lawrence. 

The Mimic. 

The Bracelets. 
Mademoiselle Panache. 
The Basket Woman. For- 
give and Forget. 

Garry Owen, and Poor 
Bob. 

New Edition. 


Sixth Thousand. Price 10s. 6 d. cloth. 


p ELESTIAL SCENERY ; or, The 

V,-' PLANETARY SYSTEM DISPLAYED. ByT. 


Dick, LL.D. Illustrated with upwards of 100 En- 
gravings. 


“An admirable book to put into the hands of youth 
and general readers.”— Literary Gazette. 

“A most enticing book.”— Patriot. 


Third Thousand. 10s. Gd. cloth, by the same Author, 

T HE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, and other 

Subjects connected with Astronomy. With 
numerous Engravings. 

“Another of those delightful books of Dr. Dick.” 
— Nautical Magazine. 

“Amass of information to be found in no other 
connected volumes.”— Manchester Times. 

Ward & Co., 2 7 Paternoster Row. 


EDMISTON & SON, 

TAILORS AND TROWSERS MAKERS, 

69, STRAND, LONDON. 

OPPOSITE THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 

RUPTURES. 

B AILEY’S TRUSSES are declared 

by many eminent Surgeons to be the best ; they 
are light and easy to wear, and if a cure is to be ob- 
tained they will effect it. The Patient is carefully 
attended by Mr. Bailey, or his Assistants, during 
Twelve Months, for One Guinea (the Truss included ;) 
by this means a proper adjustment being always pre- 
served, the inexperienced will be able to effect their 
cure in the shortest time possible. Trusses may be 
had as low as 7s. Gd. and 10s. Gd. each. 

For Trusses send the size of the waist one inch be- 
low the hipbone, to W. H. Bailky, 418, Oxford-street, 
London. 


ROWLAND’S 

UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. 

( Under the Patronage of the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe, and universally preferred.) 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

For the Growth, Preservation, and for Beautifying 
the Human Hair.— Price 3s. 6 d.— 7s. Family Bottles, 
(equal to four small) 10s. Gd. and double that s’ze 2 is. 
per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

For improving and beautifying the Skin and Com- 
plexion.— Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS O DON TO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

For Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, and 
Strengthening the Gums.— Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION. 

UNPRINCIPLED INDIVIDUALS, for the sake of 
gaining a trifle more profit, vend the most SPU- 
RIOUS COMPOUNDS under the names of“ MACAS- 
SAR OIL,” “ KALYDOR,” “ ODONTO,” &c., some 
under the implied sanction of Royalty ; they copy the 
labels, advertisements , and testimonials , (substituting 
fictitious names and addresses for the real,) of the 
original preparations. It is therefore highly neces- 
sary to see that the word “ ROWLAND’S " is on the 
Wrapper of each Arficle. 

V* All others are FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS ! ! \ 
The genuine Articles are sold by every respectable 
Perfumer and Chbmist throughout the Kingdom. 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 

T INDERWICK and COMPANY, 

A. • 58, Princbs-Street, Leicestbr-Square, 

beg respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Trade generally that they have just received a 
fine assortment of Pure Meerschaum Pipes of the 
first quality , to which they invite attention. 

UMBRELLAS. 

W & J. SANGSTER, Manufac- 

• turers to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 140 Re- 
gent-street, 94, Fleet-street, and 10, Royal Exchange, 
beg to submit their following List of Prices :— 

Cotton Umbrellas, for servants, 2s. each. 

Gingham ditto, whalebone ribs, 5s. to 7s. 6.L 
Ditto do. do., for carriage or chaise, 

9s. 6d.,to 15s. 

Silk do., cane ribs, from 7s. 

Ditto whalebone do, from 1 0s. to 1 6s. 

Ditto do large size, 18s. to 2os. 

Ditto ditto Best quality, partridge canes, 21s. 

Ditto ditto do. ivory butts, 25s. 

Ditto steel frames, horn handles, 12s, 

Ditto ditto ivory and pearl, do., ]5s. 

Ditto ditto ditto best, 2ls. to 25s. 

Ladies’ Umbrellas. 

Silk Umbrellas, 7 s. to 8s. 6d. 

Ditto 10s. to 15s. 

Ditto steel ribs, 10s. 6d., to 15s. 

Ditto ditto 15s. to 21s. 

Portmanteau Umbrellas, of various kinds, for Tourists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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MAUGHAM’S PATENTED CARRARA WATER. 



Tt was in order that the Public should be supplied with this wholesome and grateful summer beverage in its 
genuine state that Mr. Maugham originally obtained for it the protection of her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent. THE LICENSE TO MANUFACTURE IS GRANTED TO ONE PERSON ONLY THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, and Mr. Maugham is, therefore, enabled to guarantee all consumers a pure and 
genuine article. Each bottle is labelled “ Maugham’s Patented Carrara Water.” Sole manufacturer, Mr. 
Arch. Dunlop, Jun., 78, Upper Thames-street, London. 

Among the many Testimonial Letters received by Mr. Maugham, respecting the Carrara Water, the 
following have been selected for public perusal 


9, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, May 23, 1845. 
Sir,— The beneficial effects I have experienced from 
the use of the Carrara Water, make it highly satis- 
factory to me to hear that I may now obtain an un- 
limited quantity. I shall have great pleasure in re- 
commending it, not only to my patients, but to each 
of my friends, that they, like myself, may enjoy the 
grateful relief it affords.— I am, Sir, yours gratefully 
W. Maugham, Esq. L. H. Potts, M.D. 


17 , Chester- street, Grosvenor-place, Aug. 1, 1843. 

Sir,— I have tried the Carrara Water in those cases 
of indigestion, in which, from its composition, I in- 
ferred it would be beneficial. The satisfactory results 
observed in the cases in which it has been given me- 
dicinally, quite confirm the favourable opinion I have 
hazarded as to its probable efficiency. There are three 
forms of indigestion in which the Patent Carrara 
Water has been remarkably effective. 

I. In the common form of indigestion— charac- 
terised by heartburn, thirst, foul tongue, and more 
or less irregularity of the bowels: — if drunk in 
small quantities, frequently repeated, it has afforded 
relief to the pain in the stomach, and other unplea- 
sant sensations, more effectually and quicker than 
any other antacid; not excepting the effervescing 
fluid magnesia. 

If. In a form of indigestion known by the pale, 
flabby, and exsanguineous tongue, indented laterally 
by the teeth, and coated with a white slimy fur, with 
accumulation of mucus in the throat, dry and parched 
lips, distressing thirst, with flatulence ; in such cases 
it has quickly relieved these symptoms. 

III. In those derangements of the stomach arising 
from a congested state of the mucous membrane of 
that organ, caused by free and convivial habits, in- 
toxication, and other excesses of the table,— the thirst, 
headache, clammy, foul state of the tongue and 
mouth, have been more quickly and effectually re- 
lieved by the Canara Water than by Soda Water. 
The large amount of carbonic acid dissolved in this 
water imparts that amount of stimulus to the mucous 
membrane which restores its tone and renovates its 
secretions ; and from a like cause, it is infinitely more 
palatable ; and even when exposed to the air for some 
time, does not become nauseous after the manner of 
soda water. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. R. Basham, M.D., 

Physician to the Westminster Hospital, and Lec- 
turer on Materia Medica, Botany, and Toxicology, at 
the Westminster Hospital School of Medicine, 2, Mu- 
seum-street, Bloomsbury. 

W. Maugham, Esq. 


Sir, — I am not aware whether my testimony would 
be of any service to you in the introduction of the 
Patent Carrara Water to the public, but if it should 
be, you are perfectly at liberty to make use of my 
name, and to state the fact that I have for several 
years suffered very severely from indigestion, and 
have tried many supposed remedies. I have during 
the last three months been taking the Carrara Water, 
which you were kind enough to send me, as my daily 
beverage, and now am not only free from indigestion, 
but am able to take many articles of diet which formerly 
I did not dare to indulge in. — I am, Sir, yours truly, 
W. Maugham, Esq. R. S. Francis. 


pies of Carrara Water which you sent me, and find 
them extremely uniform in composition, and totally 
devoid of the slightest taste of organic matter, either 
vegetable or animal. The slow and gradual manner 
in which the carbonic acid escapes from this fluid in- 
duces me to adopt the opinion, that the lime exists in 
the state of a bicarbonate, and that Carrara Water is 
a solution of bicarbonate of lime with excess of car- 
bonic acid. I know of no other mode of accounting 
for the great power of retaining its gaseous constitu- 
ents, by which it acquires so undeniable a degree of 
superiority over soda water and other aerated beve- 
rages. Having witnessed its beneficial effects in 
several cases of indigestion, bilious sickness, and 
headache, I unhesitatingly recommend it, not only 
as a wholesome and agreeable beverage for daily use, 
but also as a valuable therapeutic agent wherever 
antacid remedies are indicated. — I remain, dear Sir, 
yours truly, Lewis Thompson, M.R.C.S., 

To W. Maugham, Esq. Consulting Chemist, &c. 

1, Upper Belmont-pl., Wandsworth-rd, Aug. 7. 1845, 

Sir,— I have much pleasure in offering you my tes- 
timony to the value of the Carrara Water. For the 
more urgent symptoms of indigestion, such as those 
which usually occur a few hours after a meal, viz., 
heartburn, acid eructations, nausea, vomiting, sense 
of weight and pain at the pit of the stomach, I have 
found it to be an admirable remedy. For the relief of 
what is popularly termed a sick headache, I know of 
nothing to equal it, and can assert from my own per- 
sonal experience, that it affords a greater amount of 
benefit, and that far more speedily, that any other 
effervescing antacid water with which I am ac- 
quainted. The Carrara Water not only gives imme- 
diate relief to those symptoms, but is, moreover, 
when used as a beverage, exceedingly useful in pre- 
venting them, by its tendency to restore the healthy 
tone of the stomach. As a beverage, also, the Carrara 
Water would, no doubt, be highly beneficial to per- 
sons of a scrofulous or gouty habit.— I am, Sir, yours 
truly, Josh. Andrew, Surgeon. 

W. Maugham, Esq. 

Polytechnic Institution, July 26 , 1845. 

My Dear Sir,— I need not say how much benefit I 
fully believe my invalid son has received from drink- 
ing the Carrara Water, when I feel obliged to apply 
for a second supply. Do me the favour to send me 
two dozen more on Monday, if possible. I think that 
since he has been drinking it, I am fully warranted in 
stating that it is of infinite service to his digestive 
powers.— Believe me, my dear Sir, yours truly. 

To Wm. Maugham, Esq. Robert Longbottom. 


14, Bow-lane, Cheapside, Aug. 7, 1845. 
Dear Sir, — You will no doubt be pleased to hear 
that, in the cases in which I have recommended the 
use of the Carrara Water, it has been exceedingly 
successful. To those patients who have suffered from 
acidity of the stomach and indigestion, it has afforded 
great and speedy relief ; and I feel assured that when 
taken as a daily beverage by those who are habitually 
subject to attacks of indigestion, it will prove of great 
service. I shall be able shortly to give you the par- 
ticulars of some cases in which I have recommended 
it, and I am pretty confident it will be found very 
beneficial.— I am, dear Sir, sincerely yours. 

To W. Maugham, Esq. Thos. Smith, Surgeon. 


Old Barge House, Lambeth, Aug. 8, 1844. 
My Dear Sir,— I have carefully examined the sam- 


Mr. Dunlop begs to acquaint all chemists, wine-merchants, the proprietors of hotels, stewards of clubs and 
packet ships, &c., that he is now prepared to execute their orders to any extent. 

78, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 
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SZXOOTXJD3TG SEASOHT, 18&6. 

F. JOYCE’S ANTI- CORROSIVE PERCUSSION 
CAPS 

r jPHE Nobility, Gentry, and Sporting 

& World are respectfully informed, that JOYCE’S 
ANTI-CORROSIVE PERCUSSION CAPS and WAD- 
DINGS may be had, as usual, of all respectable 
Gun-makers and Dealers in Gunpowder throughout 
the United Kingdom. To prevent accident and dis- 
appointment to purchasers, from the use of spurious 
imitations, they are requested to observe, the Name 
and Address of the Original Inventor and Sole Manu- 
facturer on each sealed Packet, without which they 
are not genuine. 

JOYCE’S IMPROVED WIRE and UNIVERSAL 
SHOT CARTRIDGES. Goods manufactured Ex- 
pressly for the Indian Market. A liberal profit to 
Exporters and the Trade. Warehouse, 55, Bartholo- 
mew Close, London. 


“ nPHE PROOF of the TEA is in 

-L the DRINKING.” As you pass by Number 
One, Saint Paul’s-churchyard, ask the tea merchants 
to send you a pound of their stout old- fashioned TEA, 
at 4s. 6d., and after the tea-pot has gone its round, 
and comes to be again filled with water, then taste 
and say if “ the proof of the tea is not in the drink- 
ing.” If Number One Saint Paul’s-churchyard, is not 
in the way for everybody, then drop Dakin and Co. 
a line by post, and they will send this choice tea any 
distauce, by their own vans, within seven miles of 
Saint Paul’s. 


IVf UMBER ONE ST. PAUL’S- 

CHURCHYARD* — It’s a long time since we 
said anything about our Coffee; its rich, soft, excel- 
lent flavour has recommended it to the favour of 
many thousands. But if there should still be any of 
the Nobility and Gentry who have not already proved 
it, we would observe to those who know the flavour 
of real Mocha, or the choicest old Turkey Coffee, that 
they may procure it in its native fragrance at DAKIN 
and COMPANY’S, Number One, Saint Paul’s-church- 
yard. The prices are ” Eighteen-pence,” Twenty- 
pence,” and “ Two Shillings” per pound; that at 
1 8 d. is “ good ; ” that at 20 d. is “ very good ; ” and the 
old Turkey, or Mocha Coffee, at 2s. , like good old 
Port Wine, has become” valuable from its age,” and 
will be found mellow in ripeness and richness of 
flavour. There is no better Coffee, whatever price 
you may pay. 

A LITTLE ADDITION to COM- 

FORT. — In walkiog, riding, and hunting, almost 
every man who wears drawers is bothered to keep 
them in the right place. The new COMPR1MO 
BRACE (registered Act 6 & 7 Viet.) supports at once 
both drawers and trousers. This simple contrivance 
keeps the drawers well up in their place, which is 
essential to the well-fitting of the trousers and com- 
fort of the wearer. Prices 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
to lfis. 6d. A great variety at the warehouse of the 
inventor, HENRY POWELL, 102, NEW BOND- 
.sTREET, where can be seen a large assortment of 
the new registered TEMPLAR CAPS, for sleeping, 
i ravelling, or soiree, the immense sale of which is the 
strongest proof of the comfort they afford to the 
many thousands who have tested them. Night-caps, 
'«• to 4s.; Travelling-caps, 5s. 6d. to 18s. Either sent 
t * any part of the kingdom for post-office orders, with 
3 i added to price of each. 

Finest German Eau de Cologne, 1 7s. case of 6 
bottles, or 3c. per bottle. 

( ' HUBB S LOCKS AND FIRE 

\J PROOF SAFES. — CHUBB’S New Patent 
Detector Locks give perfect security from false Keys, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. 

They are made of all sizes, and for every purpose, 
and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

CHUBB’S Patent Fire-proof Safes and Boxes are 
the best preservatives of deed, books, plate, ike., from 
lire and thieves, and are secured by Detector Locks, 
throwing from two to ten bolts. 

Cash Boxes and Japan Deed Boxes, Street Door 
Latches with very neat Keys. 

C. CHUBB and SON. 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London; and 28, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


TX/'ORCESTERSHIltE SAUCE 

* * TESTIMONIALS.— Messrs. LEA and PER- 
RINS, Proprietors of the WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE, beg to submit the following Testimonials as 
a guarantee to the Public of the superior qualities of 
this Sauce, and also to caution purchasers against 
worthless imitations, by observing their names are 
affixed to the metallic capsule which secures the cork 
of each bottle, to imitate which is fraud. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Witley Court, Feb. 23, 1846 
, Gentlemen,— I have great pleasure and satisfaction 
in bearing testimony to the rare qualities of your 
celebrated Worcestershire Sauce, which has long 
been an accompaniment to the Royal table, and from 
its peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite fla- 
vour, is now an established favourite. It is often 
spoken of by families of the highest rank, who havo 
the honour of visiting the Royal residence. 

M. Malarkt, Chef de Cuisine. 

Wyndham Club, Feb. 23, 1846. 

Gentlemen,— In compliance with your request, I 
beg to sta'te that of all other sauces used at this club. 
Lea and Perrins* seems to be the favourite — a greater 
proof of its good qualities I cannot offer.— I am, Gen- 
tlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thos. Rocub, Steward. 

Conservative Club, Feb. 27, 1846. 

Gentlemen, — At the request of several members of 
this club, I introduced your Worcestershire Sauce, 
and have great pleasure in saying that it has given 
universal satisfaction. — I am, Gentlemen, your most 
obedient servant, Samukl Hallam, Steward. 


Union Club, Feb. 28, 1846. 

Gentlemen,— The members of this club have been 
for some time using your Worcestershire Sauce, and 
I beg to state that it is highly approved of by them, 
has superseded several other sauces formerly in use 
at this establishment, is much called for, and now 
become the general favourite.— I am, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, R. Whkkler, Steward. 


The Queen’s, Cheltenham, Feb, 28, 1846. 

Gentlemen, — I have no hesitation in bearing testi- 
mony to the excellent qualities of your Worcester- 
shire Sauce, as the numerous families of the first rank 
in this kingdom, and from the Continent of Europe, 
and India, who honour the Queen’s by their patron- 
age, enable me to speak confidently of the very gene- 
ral estimation in which it is held by them, and from 
my own experience of its merits and usefulness, I be- 
lieve it to be, of its kind, quite unequalled.— I am, 
Gentlemen, your obedient servant, S. G. Griffith. 

All Saints, Cambridge, March 3, 1846. 

The above excellent Sauce has been known to me 
irom its first introduction to the public by the pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Lea and Perrins, of Worcester. It 
was then recommended to my notice by a friend in 
London, whose knowledge in such matters is at once 
valuable and conclusive. It has been constantly used 
in my establishment for several years, and continues 
to receive the unanimous commendation of families 
of the highest consideration in the University and 
county of Cambridge. Edward Litchfield. 


Royal Western Hotel, Bristol, Feb. 21, 1846. 

Gentlemen, — Your Worcestershire Sauce is used at 
this hotel, and very much approved, being frequently 
inquired for in the coffee-room ; and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I consider it one of the best arti- 
cles of its kind. Robkrt P. Hams. 

Angel Hotel, Oxford, Feb. 20, 1846. 

Gentlemen, — 1 have much pleasure in stating that 
your Worcestershire Sauce for steaks, cold meats, and 
every variety of made dishes, is most invaluable, and 
I can strongly recommend it as surpassing in its vari- 
ous qualities the great variety of sauces now in use. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant. 

S. G. Griffith. 

Sold wholesale, retail, and for exportation, by the 
proprietors, Lea and Perrins, 6, Vere-strcct, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; 
Messrs. Barclay and Sons , Messrs Crosse and Black- 
well, London; and generally by the principal dealers 
in sauces. 
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AJO BREWING UTENSILS RE- 

1 1 QUIRED to prepare the finest home-brewed 
Ale, from the CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
MALT AND HOPS. Sold in jars at Iff. and Is. 6<L 
each ; and in bottles at 6s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each, by 
the British National Malt Extract Company, 
;,Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, and their Agents in 
Town and Country. 


T HE ATRAPILATORY, or LI- 

QUID HAIR DYE j the only dye that really 
answers for all colours, and does not require re-doing, 
but as the hair grows, as it never fades or acquires 
that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. BOTANIC WATER and BEAR’S GREASE.— 
When the hair is becoming thin and falling off, the 
only effectual remedy besides shaving the head, is the 
use of the two above-named articles, applied alter- 
nately— the botanic water to cleanse the roots from 
scurf, and as a stimulant, and the bear’s grease as a 
noarisher. THE NEW TOOTH-PICK BRUSH, tho- 
roughly cleansing between the teeth, when used up 
and down, and polishing the surface when used cross- 
ways. The hair warranted never to come out. The 
UNION and TRIPLE HAIR BRUSHES. The 
DOUBLE ANTIPRESSURE NAIL BRUSH. The 
MEDIUM SHAVING BRUSH. The RAILWAY 
STROP and POWDER. The above new and elegant 
articles, in addition to a very extensive assortment of 
beautiful PERFUMES, are the sole MANUFACTURES 
and INVENTIONS of MESSRS. ROSS AND SONS, 
119 and 120, Bishopsgate- street, London. 


OWLAND’S LOTION, for PURI- 

VJT f YING the SKIN and PRESERVING the COM- 
PLEXION.— The use of GOWLAND’S LOTION is 
speedily followed by the disappearance of every species 
of eruptive malady, discoloration, &c., and the esta- 
blishment of a pure surface of the skin, accompanied 
by the brilliant circulation which constitutes the tint 
of beauty; whilst, as a refresher, it preserves the most 
susceptible complexion, and sustains to a protracted 
period the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar 
to earlier years. “Robkrt Shaw, London,” is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp, without 
which none is genuine. Price 2 s. 9 d. and 5s. 6d., 
quarts 8s. 6d .— Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine 
Vendors. 


r 'i AUTION.— BERDOEs WATER- 

KJ PROOF OVER-COATS AND SHOOTING 
JACKETS.— W. BERDOE regrets the necessity for 
repeating the caution he gave several months since 
against certain parties, who falsely representing them- 
selves as “ travellers ” for him, have for a long period 
been visiting almost every town in the kingdom, 
selling goods, which, although having attached to 
them W. B.’s name and label (or a very slight varia- 
tion therefrom), have not been made by him. Almost 
every post brings letters from persons complaining of 
having been so defrauded. A careful examination as 
to the spelling of the name and the number of the 
house, will save the public from being victimised.— 
W. Bkrdoe, Tailor and Over-coat Maker, 69, Corn- 
| hill (north side), and (shortly at) 96, New Bond-street. 


STOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS Sc CONTRAC- 
TION OF THE CHEST, 

So injurious in Youth and Persons of all ages, effectually prevented, and gently 
removed by the occasional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, 
which is light, simple, easily employed, outwardly or invisibly, without any un- 
comfortable constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young Persons especially 
it is highly beneficial, immediately producing an evident Improvement in the 
Figure, and tending greatly to prevent the incursion of Pulmonary diseases ; 
whilst to the Invalid, and those much engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as 
Reading or Studying, Working, Drawing or Music, it is found to be invaluable, as 
it opens the Chest and affords a great support to the back. It is made in Silk ; and 
can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED BINYON, No. 40, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; or full particulars on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 




lithogra phy 

& ZINCOGRAPHY. 


The attention of Artists. Publishers, Arcnfte'-t. Ac., il respectfully callcd to 

STR AKER’S Establishment! 80, Bishopsgate 
, Street Within, London. 

For the execution, enher on ZINC or STONE, of every Description ot 

LANDSCAPES, PORTRAITS, BOTANICAL, MECHANICAL, ANATOMICAL 
AND OTHER DRAWINGS, MAPS AND PLANS OF ESTATES, ELEVATIONS 
FAC SIMILIES. WRITINGS, CIRCULAR LETTERS, ETC., ETC,, 

With the utmost Dispatch, and on the most moderate l erms. 

STRAKER’S Improved Lithographic PRESSES, 

Warranted of the best Conttruction. 

At the following greatly Reduced Prices for Cash : 3 tn by 14, £* 5s. ; H in. by 
18 10s.: 18 in. tiv 23, .f'J 10s., 21 in. by 26, <£12 Hs. Larger sizes in like 

proportion.— List of Prices, with Design of his Improved Presses, on application. 
ZINC PLATES. STONES and EVERY ’MATERIAL REQUIRED IN THE ART, forwarded to *11 parts of the W orld. 

IMPORTER OF GERMAN STONES.— THE TRADE SUPPLIED AT THE LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


REFORM YOUR TAILOR’S BILLS. 

D0UDNEY & SON, 49, LOMBARD STREET. 

ESTABLISH!® VSm. 

— 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR, OR INVISIBLE PERUKE. 


The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 
produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and 
the Connoisseur, that one may be convinced and the other gratified, by inspecting 
this and other novel and beautiful specimens of the Perruqueian Art, at the esta- 
blishment of the Sole Inventor, F. BROWNE, 47, FENCHURCH-ST.. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MODE OF MEASURING THE HEAD. 

Round the head in manner of a fillet, leaving 
the Ears loose 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

Inches. 

Eighths 

From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each way as required 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
or Crown of the head to where the Hair grows 

As marked 

3 to 3. 





THE CHARGE FOR THIS UNIQUE HEAD OF HAIR ONLY £1 10s. 




/<y 

fp BETTS 

'§ FRERES fei} 

^COGNAC &l 


Brown 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Pale 5s. ditto, 


SS 


[mPATENT^.) 

3s, per bottle. 


^importerN 

10s. per doz. large bottles 
7s. per doz. small ditto 
exclusive of carriage from 
London. 


THE STANDARD OF COGNAC/’ 

WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY. 

T'HE patent brandy, and the genuine selters water, 

♦ inn Me , tal 'j. c Capsule, the only sure and self-evident safeguard against adultera- 

tion, can be obtained throughout the Kingdom at the respective prices above mentioned, or at 

7. SMITHFIELD BARS, and 96, ST. JOHN’S STREET, LONDON. 



THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

Nos. 247 and 249, REGENT STREET, two doors from Oxford Street. 

The Proprietors of the above Establishment beg leave to call the attention of the Nobility and Ladies to its great 
utility. It has ever been a source of inconvenience and regret, on occasions when Mourning Attire has been 
required, that its purchasers have at such a time been compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding from shop 
to shop in search of each distinct article of dress. This may be completely obviated by a visit to the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, where every description of Paramatta, Alapine, Bombasin, Merino, and Crape, 
for Mourning Dresses, Gloves, Hosiery, and Haberdashery, can be bought on the most reasonable terms, and 
where everything necessary for a complete Outfit of Mourning may be had, and made up, if required, by expe- 
rienced Artistes, with the strictest attention to taste, elegance, and economy. Widows’ and Family Mourning 
is always kept made up, so that Ladies may by a Note, descriptive of Mourning required /either for themselves 
or household), have it forwarded to them in Town or Country immediately. Silks for slight or Complimentary 
Mourning, Printed Muslin Dresses, Mousseline de Laines, Bareges, and Evening Dresses, in the greatest variety. 

THE MILLINERY ROOMS 

contain a beautiful assortment of Millinery, Head Dresses, Flowers, Crape and Muslin Collars, Berthes, &c., 
with every description of Jewellery for Mourning. 
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DOMBEY AND SON. 


CHAPTER I. 
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DOMBEY AND SON. 

jOMBEY sat in the corner of the darkened room in Ahe .great 
^ by the bedside, and Son lay tucked up warm in a httie basket bedstead 
carefully disposed on a low settee immediately in ^ 
to it, as if his constitution were analogous to that of a muflin, 
essential to toast him brown while he was very new. 

Dombey was about eight-and-forty years of age. 
and-forty minutes. Dombey «. rathe, bald, »*b„ «d, »d though a 
hand some well-made man, too stem and pompous in appearance to be p 
possessing. Son was very bald, and very red, and though 
undeniably fine infant, somewhat crushed ttnd spotty m g ‘ ^ 

as yet. On the brow of Dombey, Time and his brother One had set some 

marks, as on a tree that was to come down m g .chine as they 

twins they are for striding through their human forests notching a ^thy 

go— while the countenance of Son was crossed and ~ k delight in 

sand little creases, which the same deceitful Time woddtata 
smoothing out and wearing away with the fiat pait of 1 y > P 
paration of the surface for his deeper operations. 

1 Dombev exulting in the long-looked-for event, jingled and jin b ieu i 
heavy gold watch-chain that depended from the 
whereof the buttons sparkled phosphorescently m the feebte J y. 
Bist-mt fire Son with his little fists curled up and clenched, seemed, m 
Ss feeble way, to be squaring at existence for having come upon him 

“-Chouse will once again, Mrs. Dombey^ said Mr. Dombey, “be not 
only in name but in fact Dombey and Son ; i j a term of 

The words had such a softening influence, that he app ‘ esitation 
endearment to Mrs. Dombey 5 s name (though no wi «« JMrs' 

as being a man but little used to that form of address) : and sai , 

B 7&7Ew Lt .uprise overspread the aick Udy- “ *'« 
raised her eyes towards hiim 
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DOMBEY AND SON. 


“ He will be christened Paul, my — Mrs. Dombey — of course.” 

She feebly echoed, “ Of course,” or rather expressed it by the motion of 
her lips, and closed her eyes again. 

“ His father’s name, Mrs. Dombey, and his grandfather’s ! I wish his 
grandfather were alive this day ! ” And again he said “ Dom-bey and Son,” 
in exactly the same tone as before. 

Those three words conveyed the one idea of Mr. Dombey’s life. The 
earth was made for Dombey and Son to trade in, and the sun and moon 
were made to give them light. Bivers and seas were formed to float their 
ships ; rainbows gave them promise of fair weather ; winds blew for or 
against their enterprises ; stars and planets circled in their orbits, to pre- 
serve inviolate a system of which they were the centre. Common abbre- 
viations took new meanings in his eyes, and had sole reference to them. 
A. D. had no concern with anno Domini, but stood for anno Dombei — 
and Son. 

He had risen, as his father had before him, in the course of life and 
death, from Son to Dombey, and for nearly twenty years had been the sole 
representative of the firm. Of those years he had been married, ten — 
married, as some said, to a lady with no heart to give him ; whose happi- 
ness was in the past, and who was content to bind her broken spirit to the 
dutiful and meek endurance of the present. Such idle talk was little likely 
to reach the ears of Mr. Dombey, whom it nearly concerned ; and probably 
no one in the world would have received it with such utter incredulity as 
he, if it had reached him. Dombey and Son had often dealt in hides, but 
never in hearts. They left that fancy ware to boys and girls, and boarding- 
schools and books. Mr. Dombey would have reasoned : That a matri- 
monial alliance with himself must , in the nature of things, be gratifying and 
honourable to any woman of common sense. That the hope of giving 
birth to a new partner in such a house, could not fail to awaken a glorious 
and stirring ambition in the breast of the least ambitious of her sex. That 
Mrs. Dombey had entered on that social contract of matrimony : almost 
necessarily part of a genteel and wealthy station, even without reference to 
the perpetuation of family firms : with her eyes fully open to these advan- 
tages. That Mrs. Dombey had had daily practical knowledge of his posi- 
tion in society. That Mrs. Dombey had always sat at the head of his 
table, and done the honours of his house in a remarkably lady-like and 
becoming manner. That Mrs. Dombey must have been happy. That 
she couldn’t help it. 

Or, at all events, with one drawback. Yes. That he would have allowed. 
With only one; but that one certainly involving much. ' They had been 
married ten years, and until this present day on which Mr. Dombey sat 
jingling and jingling his heavy gold watch-chain in the great arm-chair 
by the side of the bed, had had no issue. 

— To speak of ; none worth mentioning. There had been a girl some six 
years before, and the child, who had stolen into the chamber unobserved, 
was now crouching timidly, in a comer whence she could see her mother’s 
face. But what was a girl to Dombey and Son ! In the capital of the 
House’s name and dignity, such a child was merely a piece of base coin 
that couldn’t be invested — a bad Boy — nothing more. 

Mr. Dombey’s cup of satisfaction was so full at this moment, however, 
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that he felt he could afford a drop or two of its contents, even to sprinkle 
on the dust in the by-path of his little daughter. 

So he said, “ Florence, you may go and look at your pretty brother, if 
you like, I dare say. Don’t touch him !” 

The child glanced keenly at the blue coat and stiff white cravat, which, 
with a pair of creaking boots and a very loud ticking watch, embodied her 
idea of a father ; but her eyes returned to her mother’s face immediately, 
and she neither moved nor answered. 

Next moment, the lady had opened her eyes and seen the child; and the 
child had run towards her ; and, standing on tiptoe, the better to hide her 
face in her embrace, had clung about her with a desperate affection very 
much at variance with her years. 

“ Oh Lord bless me !” said Mr. Dombey, rising testily. “A very ill- 
advised and feverish proceeding this, I am sure. I had better ask Doctor 
Peps if he ’ll have the goodness to step up stairs again perhaps. I ’ll go 
down. I ’ll go down. I needn’t beg you,” he added, pausing for a moment 
at the settee before the fire, “ to take particular care of this young gentle- 
man, Mrs. ” 

“ Blockitt, Sir?” suggested the nurse, a simpering piece of faded gentility, 
who did not presume to state her name as a fact, but merely offered it as a 
mild suggestion. 

“ Of this young gentleman, Mrs. Blockitt.” 

“No Sir, indeed. I remember when Miss Florence was bom — ” 

“Ay, ay, ay,” said Mr. Dombey, bending over the basket bedstead, 
and slightly bending his brows at the same time. “ Miss Florence was all 
very well, but this is another matter. This young gentleman has to accom- 
plish a destiny. A destiny, little fellow 1” As he thus apostrophized the 
infant he raised one of his hands to his lips, and kissed it ; then, seeming 
to fear that the action involved some compromise of his dignity, went, 
awkwardly enough, away. 

Doctor Parker Peps, one of the Court Physicians, and a man of immense 
reputation for assisting at the increase of great families, w r as walking up 
and down the drawing-room with his hands behind him, to the unspeakable 
admiration of the family Surgeon, who had regularly puffed the case for the 
last six weeks, among all his patients, friends, and acquaintances, as one to 
which he was in hourly expectation day and night of being summoned, in 
conjunction with Doctor Parker Peps. 

“Well Sir,” said Doctor Parker Peps in a round, deep, sonorous voice, 
muffled for the occasion, like the knocker ; “ do you find that your dear lady 
is at all roused by your visit ?” . 

“Stimulated as it were?” said the family practitioner faintly : bowing 
at the same time to the Doctor, as much as to say “ Excuse my putting in 
a word, but this is a valuable connexion.” 

Mr. Dombey was quite discomfited by the question. He had thought so 
little of the patient, that he was not in a condition to answer it. He said 
that it would be a satisfaction to him, if Doctor Parker Peps would walk 
up stairs again. 

“ Good ! We must not disguise from you Sir,” said Doctor Parker Peps, 
“ that there is a want of power in Her Grace the Duchess — I beg your 
pardon ; I confound names ; I should say, in your amiable lady. That 
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tlicre is a certain degree of languor, and a general absence of elasticity, 
which we would rather — not — ” 

“ See,” interposed the family practitioner with another inclination of the 
head. 

“ Quite so,” said Doctor Parker Peps, “ which we would rather not see. 
It would appear that the system of Lady Cankaby — excuse me : I should 
say of Mrs. Dombey : I confuse the names of cases — ” 

“ So very numerous,” murmured the family practitioner — “ can’t be 
expected I ’m sure — quite wonderful if otherwise — Doctor Parker Peps’s 
West End practice — ” 

“ Thank you,” said the Doctor, “ quite so. It would appear, I was 
observing, that the system of our patient has sustained a shock, from which 
it can only hope to rally by a great and strong — ” 

“ And vigorous,” murmured the family practitioner. 

“ Quite so,” assented the Doctor — “ and vigorous effort. Mi*. Pilkins 
here, who from his position of medical adviser in tliis family — no one better 
qualified to fill that position, I am sure.” 

“Oh!” murmured the family practitioner. “‘Praise from Sir Hubert 
Stanley ! ’ ” 

“You are good enough,” returned Doctor Parker Peps, “to say so. 
Mr. Pilkins who, from his position, is best acquainted with the patient’s 
constitution in its normal state (an acquaintance veiy valuable to us in 
forming our opinions on these occasions), is of opinion, with me, that 
Nature must be called upon to make a vigorous effort in this instance ; 
and that if our interesting friend the Countess of Dombey — I beg your 
pardon ; Mrs. Dombey — should not be — ” 

“ Able,” said the family practitioner. 

“To make that effort successfully,” said Doctor Parker Peps, “then 
a crisis might arise, which we should both sincerely deplore.” 

With that, they stood for a few seconds looking at the ground. Then, 
on the motion — made in dumb sliow r — of Doctor Parker Peps, they went up 
staffs ; the family practitioner opening the room door for that distinguished 
professional, and following him out, with most obsequious politeness. 

To record of Mi*. Dombey that he was not in his way affected by this 
intelligence, would be to do him an injustice. He was not a man of whom 
it could properly be said that he was ever startled, or shocked; but he cer- 
tainly had a sense within him, that if his wife should sicken and decay, he 
would be very sorry, and that he would find a something gone from among 
his plate and furniture, and other household possessions, which was well 
worth the having, and could not be lost without sincere regret. Though it 
would be a cool, business-like, gentlemanly, self-possessed regret, no doubt. 

His meditations on the subject were soon interrupted, first by the rustling 
of garments on the staircase, and then by the sudden whisking into the room 
of a lady rather past the middle age than otherwise, but dressed in a very 
juvenile manner, particularly as to the tightness of her boddice, who, running 
up to him with a kind of screw in her face and carriage, expressive of sup- 
pressed emotion, flung her arms round his neck, and said, in a choking voice, 

“ My dear Paul ! He ’s quite a Dombey ! ” 

“Well, well ! ” returned her brother — for Mr. Dombey was her brother 
— “ I think he is like the family. Don’t agitate yourself, Louisa.” 
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“ It ’s very foolish of me,” said Louisa, sitting down, and taking out 
her pocket-handkerchief, “ but he ’s — he ’s such a perfect Dombey ! I 
never saw anything like it in my life ! 55 

“ But what is this about Fanny, herself? ” said Mr. Dombey. “ How 
is Fanny ? ” 

“ My dear Paul,” returned Louisa, “it ’s nothing whatever. Take 
my word, it’s nothing whatever. There is exhaustion, certainly, but 
nothing like what I underwent myself, either with George or Frederick. 
An effort is necessary. That ’s all. If dear Fanny were a Dombey ! — 
But I dare say she ’ll make it ; I have no doubt she ’ll make it. Know- 
ing it to be required of her, as a duty, of course she ’ll make it. My dear 
Paul, it ’s very weak and silly of me, I know, to be so trembly and shakey 
from head to foot ; but I am so very queer that I must ask you for a glass 
of wine and a morsel of that cake. I thought I should have fallen out of 
the staircase window as I came down from seeing dear Fanny, and that 
tiddy ickle sing.” These last words originated in a sudden vivid reminis- 
cence of the baby. 

They were succeeded by a gentle tap at the door. 

“ Mrs. Chick,” said a very bland female voice outside, “ how are you 
now, my dear friend? ” 

“ My dear Paid,” said Louisa in a low voice, as she rose from her seat, 
“ it ’s Miss Tox. The kindest creature ! I never could have got here with- 
out her ! Miss Tox, my brother Mr. Dombey. Paid my dear, my very 
particular friend Miss Tox.” 

The lady thus specially presented, was a long lean figure, wearing such 
a faded air that she seemed not to have been made in what linen-drapers 
call “ fast colours ” originally, and to have, by little and little, washed out. 
But for this she might have been described as the very pink of general 
propitiation and politeness. From a long habit of listening admiringly to 
everything that was said in her presence, and looking at the speakers as if 
she were mentally engaged in taking off impressions of their images upon 
her soul, never to part with the same but with life, her head had quite 
settled on one side. Her hands had contracted a spasmodic habit of 
raising themselves of their own accord as in involuntary admiration. Her 
eyes were liable to a similar affection. She had the softest voice that ever 
was heard ; and her nose, stupendously aquiline, had a little knob in the 
very centre or key-stone of the bridge, whence it tended downwards to- 
wards her face, as in an invincible determination never to turn up at 
anything. 

Miss Tox’s dress, though perfectly genteel and good, had a certain cha- 
racter of angularity and scantiness. She was accustomed to wear odd 
weedy little flowers in her bonnets and caps. Strange grasses were some- 
times perceived in her liair ; and it was observed by the curious, of all her 
collars, frills, tuckers, wristbands, and other gossamer articles — indeed of 
everything she wore which had two ends to it intended to unite — that the 
two ends were never on good terms, and wouldn’t quite meet without a 
struggle. She had furry articles for winter wear, as tippets, boas, and 
muffs, which stood up on end in a rampant manner, and were not at all 
sleek. She was much given to the carrying about of small bags with snaps 
to them, that went off like little pistols when they were shut up; and when 
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full-dressed, she wore round her neck the barrenest of lockets, representing 
a fishey old eye, with no approach to speculation in it. These and other 
appearances of a similar nature, had served to propagate the opinion, that 
Miss Tox was a lady of what is called a limited independence, which she 
turned to the best account. Possibly her mincing gait encouraged the 
belief, and suggested that her clipping a step of ordinary compass into two 
or three, originated in her habit of making the most of everything. 

“ I am sure,” said Miss Tox, with a prodigious curtsey, “that to have 
the honour of being presented to Mr. Dombey is a distinction which I have 
long sought, but very little expected at the present moment. My dear 
Mrs. Chick — may I say Louisa l ” 

Mrs. Chick took Mss Tox s hand in hers, rested the foot of her wine- 
glass upon it, repressed a tear, and said in a low voice “ Bless you ! 

“ My dear Louisa then,” said Mss Tox, “my sweet friend, how are you 

now?” . __ _ , 

“ Better,” Ms. Chick returned. “ Take some wine. You have been 
almost as anxious as I have been, and must want it, I am sure. 


Mr. Dombey of course officiated. 

“Mss Tox, Paul,” pursued Ms. Chick, still retaining her hand, 
“ knowing how much I have been interested in the anticipation of the 
event of ^to-day, has been working at a little gift for Fanny, which I pro- 
mised to present. It is only a pincushion for the toilette table, Paul, but 
I do say, and will say, and must say, that Miss Tox has very prettily 
adapted the sentiment to the occasion. I call 4 Welcome little Dombey 
Poetry, myself.” 

44 Is that the device? ” inquired her brother. 

44 That is the device,” returned Louisa. 

“But do me the justice to remember, my dear Louisa,” said Mss Tox 
in a tone of low and earnest entreaty, 44 that nothing but the — I have some 
difficulty in expressing myself — the dubiousness of the result would have 
induced me to take so great a liberty : 4 Welcome, Master Dombey/ would 
have been much more congenial to my feelings, as I am sure you know. 
But the uncertainty attendant on angelic strangers, will, I hope, excuse 
what must otherwise appear an unwarrantable familiarity.” Miss Tox 
made a graceful bend as she spoke, in favour of Mr. Dombey, which that 
gentleman graciously acknowledged. Even the sort of recognition of 
Dombey and Son, conveyed in the foregoing conversation, was so palatable 
to him, that his sister, Mrs. Chick — though he affected to consider her a 
weak good-natured person — had perhaps more influence over him than 
anybody else. 

44 Well ! ” said Ms. Chick, with a sweet smile, “ after this, I forgive 
Fanny everything ! ” > . 

It was a declaration in a Christian spirit, and Mrs. Chick felt that it 
did her good. Not that she had anything particular to forgive in her 
sister-in-law, nor indeed anything at all, except her having married her 
brother — in itself a species of audacity — and her having, in the . course 
of events, given birth to a girl instead of a boy : which as Mrs. Chick had 
frequently observed, was not quite what she had expected of her, and was 
not a pleasant return for all the attention and distinction she had met with. 

Mr. Dombey being hastily summoned out of the room at this moment, 
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the two ladies were left alone together. Miss Tox immediately became 
spasmodic. 

“ x knew yon would admire my brother. I told you so beforehand, my 
dear,” said Louisa. 

Miss Tox’s hands and eyes expressed how much. 

“ And as to his property, my dear !” 

“All!’ 5 said Miss Tox, with deep feeling. 

“ Im — mense!” 

“ But his deportment, my dear Louisa!” said Miss Tox. “ His pre- 
sence ! His dignity ! No portrait that I have ever seen of any one has 
been half so replete with those qualities. Something so stately, you know : 
so uncompromising : so very wide across the chest : so upright ! A pecu- 
niary Duke of York, my love, and nothing short of it !” said Miss Tox. 

“ That’s what I should designate him.” 

“ Why my dear Paul !” exclaimed his sister, as he returned, “ you look 
quite pale ! * There’s nothing the matter ?” 

“ I am sorry to say, Louisa, that they tell me that Panny 
“Now my dear Paul,” returned his sister rising, “ don’t believe it. If 
you have any reliance on my experience, Paul, you may rest assured that 
there is nothing wanting but an effort on Fanny’s part. And that effort, 
she continued, taking off her bonnet, and adjusting her cap and gloves, m 
a business-like manner, “ she must be encouraged, and really, if necessary, 
urged to make. Now my dear Paul, come up stairs with me.” 

Mr. Dombey, who, besides being generally influenced by liis sister for 
the reason already mentioned, had really faith in her as an experienced and 
bustling matron, acquiesced ; and followed her, at once, to the sick chamber. 

The lady lay upon her bed as he had left her, clasping her little daughter 
to hex breast. The child clung close about her, with the same intensity as 
before, and never raised her head, or moved her soft cheek from her mother s 
face, or looked on those who stood around, or spoke, or moved, or shed a 

“Bestless without the little girl,” the Doctor whispered Mr. Dombey. 
“We found it best to have her in again.” 

There was such a solemn stillness round the bed ; and the two medical 
attendants seemed to look on the impassive form with so much compassion 
and so little hope, that Mrs. Chick was for the moment diverted from her 
purpose. But presently summoning courage, and what she called presence 
of mind, she sat down by the bedside, and said in the low precise tone of 
one who endeavours to awaken a sleeper : 

“Panny! Panny!” , 

There was no sound in answer but the loud ticking of Mr. Dombey s 
watch and Doctor Parker Peps’s watch, which seemed in the silence to be 

running a race. , 

« Fanny, my dear,” said Mrs. Chick, with assumed lightness, “ here s 
Mr. Dombey come to see you. Won’t you speak to him P They want to 
lay your little boy — the baby, Panny, you know ; you have hardly seen 
him yet, I think— in bed; but they can’t till you rouse yourself a little. 
Don’t you think it ’s time you roused yourself a little ? Eh r” 

She bent her ear to the bed, and listened : at the same time looking 
round at the bystanders, and holding up her finger. 
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“Eli?” she repeated, “what was it you said Eanny? I didn’t hear 
you.” 

No word or sound in answer. Mr. Dombey’s watch and Dr. Parker 
Peps’s watch seemed to be racing faster. 

“ Now, really Fanny my dear,” said the sister-in-law, altering her posi- 
tion, and speaking less confidently, and more earnestly, in spite of herself, 
“ I shall have to be quite cross with you, if you don’t rouse yourself. It ’s 
necessary for you to make an effort, and perhaps a very great and painful 
effort which you are not disposed to make ; but this is a world of effort 
you know, Fanny, and we must never yield, when so much depends upon 
us. Come ! Try ! I must really scold you if you don’t !” 

The race in the ensuing pause was fierce and furious. The watches 
seemed to jostle, and to trip each other up. 

“ Fanny !” said Louisa, glancing round, with a gathering alarm. “ Only 
look at me. Only open your eyes to show me that you hear and under- 
stand me ; will you? Good Heaven, gentlemen, what is to be done !” 

The two medical attendants exchanged a look across the bed ; and the 
Physician, stooping down, whispered in the child’s ear. Not having under- 
stood the purport of his whisper, the little creature turned her perfectly 
colourless face, and deep dark eyes towards him ; but without loosening 
her hold in the least. 

The whisper was repeated. 

“ Mama ! ” said the child. 

The little voice, familiar and dearly loved, awakened some show of con- 
sciousness, even at that ebb. For a moment, the closed eye-lids trembled, 
and the nostril quivered, and the faintest shadow of a smile was seen. 

“ Mama !” cried the child sobbing aloud. “ Oh dear Mama! oh dear 
Mama !” 

The Doctor gently brushed the scattered ringlets of the child, aside from 
the face and mouth of the mother. Alas how calm they lay there ; hour 
little breath there was to stir them ! 

Thus, clinging fast to that slight spar within her arms, The mother drifted 
out upon the dark and unknown sea that rolls round all the world. 


CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH TIMELY PROVISION IS MADE FOR AN EMERGENCY THAT 
WILL SOMETIMES ARISE IN THE BEST REGULATED FAMILIES. 

“ I shall never cease to congratulate myself,” said Mrs. Chick, “ on 
having said, when I little thought what was in store for us, — really as if I 
was inspired by something, — that I forgave poor dear Fanny every thing. 
Whatever happens, that must always be a comfort to me !” 

Mrs. Chick made this impressive observation in the drawing-room, after 
haying descended thither from the inspection of the Mantua-Makers up- 
stairs, who were busy on the family mourning. She delivered it for the 
behoof of Mr. Chick, who was a stout bald gentleman, with a very large 
face, and his hands continually in his pockets, and who had a tendency in 
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his nature to whistle and hum tunes, which, sensible of the indecorum of 
8vuh sounds in a house of grief, he >w as at^some to™. - ] P"J>£ 

“Don’t you over-exert yourself, Loo, said Mr. Chick, or yon ^ be 
laid up with spasms, I see. Right tol loor rul ! Bless my soul, I fo lg ot ! 

glance of reproof, and then pro- 

hopTtHs' heart-rending occurrence wiU be a 

warning to all of us, to accustom ourselves to rouse ourselves and to make 
™ln time where they ’re required of us. There s a moral in every - 
tiling, if we would only avail ourselves of it. It will be our own faults if 

^Mr^Chick hwaded° Die grave silence which ensued on this remark with 
the singularly inappropriate air of ‘A cobbler there was; and checking 
himself 0 in some confusion, observed, that it was undoub e y oui 
faults if we didn’t improve such melancholy occasions as the 
“Which might be better improved, I should think, Air. C.> 
his helpmate after a short pause, “ than by the introduction, eithei of the 
colle<rehompipe, or the equally unmeaning and unfeeling remark of lmnp- 
te idditv bow-wmv-wow !”-whichMr. Chick had indeed indulged m, under 
KmI Mrs. Chick repeated in a tone of withenng scorn. 

taST. ch ridiculous excuse*. Habit ! If I ™ 

you call it) of walking on the ceding, like the flies, I should lieai enou B 

° f It appeared so' probable that such a habit might be attended with some 
deoree P of notoriety, that Mr. Chick didn’t venture to dispute the position. 

“ How ’s the Baby, Loo? ” asked Mr. Chick : to . change 
“What Babv do you mean?” answered Airs. Cluck. 1 am sure tlie 
mornino- I have had, with that dining-room down stairs one mass 

staring with an alarmed 

< X1 “ It would have occurred to most men,” said Mi-s. Cluck, Jhat poor 
dear Fanny being no more, it becomes necessary to provide a JNuise. 

“ Oh ! Ah ! ” said Mi-. Chick. “ Toor-rul-such is life, I mean. I hope 

^ 01 “ IiMeed^am not/^said Mrs. Chick; “nor likely to be, so far as I can 

SC •< GtafifSft v°4°Deu^ e saS- Chick, thoughtfully,; to be sure.” 

Admonished, however, that he had committed himself, by tbe^gnation 
cxnressed in All's. Chick’s countenance at the idea of a Bombey gom 
there ; and thinking to atone for his misconduct by a bright sugges , 

!lC “Couldn’t sometliing temporary be done with h 

Tf he had meant to bring the subject prematurely to a close, lie co 
it he natt meant 10 uim„ . j 1 , . . llim for some moments 

indent rS ^atkln^Mrs! Chick walked majestically to the wndow^nd 
peeped through the blind, attracted by the sound of wheels. Mi. Chick, 
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finding that his destiny was, for the time, against him, said no more, and 
walked off. But it was not always thus with Mr. Chick. He was often 
in the ascendant himself, and at those times punished Louisa roundly. In 
their matrimonial bickerings they were, upon the whole, a well-matched, 
fairly -balanced, give-and-take couple. It would have been, generally 
speaking, very difficult to have betted on the winner. Often when Mr. 
Chick seemed beaten, he would suddenly make a start, turn the tables, 
clatter them about the ears of Mrs. Chick, and carry all before him. Being 
liable himself to similar unlooked-for checks from Mrs. Chick, then little 
contests usually possessed a character of uncertainty that was very 


Miss Tox had arrived on the wheels just now alluded to, and came 
running into the room in a breathless condition. 

“ My dear Louisfi,” said Miss Tox, “ is the vacancy still unsupplied? 

“ You good soul, yes,” said Mrs. Chick. 

« Then, my dear Louisa,” returned Miss Tox, “ I hope and believe — 
but in one moment, my dear, I ’ll introduce the party.” 

Bunning down stairs again as fast as she had run up, Miss Tox got the 
party out of the hackney coach, and soon returned with it under convoy. 

It then appeared that she had used the word, not in its legal oi business 
acceptation, when it merely expresses an individual, but as a noun ol 
multitude, or signifying many : for Miss Tox escorted a plump rosy-cheeked 
wholesome apple-faced young woman, with an infant in her arms; a younger 
woman not so plump, but apple-faced also, who led a plump and apple- 
faced child in each hand ; another plump and also apple-faced boy who walked 
by himself ; and finally, a plump and apple-faced man, who earned m his 
arms another plump and apple-faced boy, whom lie stood down on the 
floor, and admonished, in a husky whisper, to “ kitch hold of his brother 


“ My dear Louisa,” said Miss Tox, “ knowing your great anxiety, and 
wishing to relieve it, I posted off myself to the Queen Charlotte’s Loyal 
Married Females, which you had forgot, and put the question, W as there 
anybody there that they thought would suit ? No, they said there was 
not. When they gave me that answer, I do assure you, my dear, I was 
almost driven to despair on your account. But it did so happen, that one 
of the Eoyal Mamed Females, hearing the inquiry, reminded the matron 
of another who had gone to her own home, and who, she said, would m all 
likelihood be most satisfactory. The moment I heard this, and had it 
corroborated by the matron— excellent references and iimmpeachable 
character — I got the address, my dear, and posted off again. ’ 

“ Like the dear good Tox, you are ! ” said Louisa. 

“ Not at all,” returned Miss Tox. “ Don’t say so. Arriving at the 
house (the cleanest place, my dear ! You might eat your dinner off the 
floor), I found the whole family sitting at table ; and feeling that no 
account of them could be half so comfortable to you and Mr. Dombey as 
the sight of them all together, I brought them all away. “ This gentle- 
man,” said Miss Tox, pointing out the apple-faced man, “is the lather. 
Will you have the goodness to come a little forward, Sir ? . 

The apple-faced man having sheepishly complied with this request, stood 
chuckling and grinning in a front row. 
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! “This is his wife, of course,” said Miss Tox, singling out the young 
woman with the baby. “ How do you do, Polly ? ” 

“ I ’m pretty well, I thank you, Ma’am,” said Polly. 

By way of bringing her out dexterously, Miss Tox had made the inquiry 
as in condescension to an old acquaintance whom she hadn’t seen for a 
fortnight or so. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Miss Tox. <c Tlie other young woman is 
her unmarried sister who lives with them, and would take care of her 
children. Her name 5 s Jemima. How do you do, Jemima ? ” 

“ I ’m pretty well, I thank you, Ma’am,” returned Jemima. 

“ I ’m very glad indeed to hear it,” said Miss Tox. “ I hope you ’ll 
keep so. Five children. Youngest six weeks. The fine little boy with 
the blister on his nose is the eldest. The blister,, I believe, said Miss 
Tox, looking round upon the family, “ is not constitutional, but acci- 
dental?” ^ . „ 

The apple-faced man was understood to growl, “ Flat non. * 

“ I beg your pardon, Sir,” said Miss Tox, “ did you? 

“ Flat iron,” he repeated. 

“ Oh yes,” said Miss Tox. * Yes ! quite true. I forgot The little 
creatine, in his mother’s absence, smelt a warm flat iron. You re quite 
right, Sir. You were going to have the goodness to inform me, when we 
arrived at the door, that you were by trade, a 
“ Stoker,” said the man. 

“A choker ! ” said Miss Tox, quite aghast. 

“ Stoker,” said the man. “ Steam ingine.” 

“ Oh-h ! Yes ! ” returned Miss Tox, looking thoughtfully at him, and 
seeming still to have but a very imperfect understanding of Ms meamng. 

“ And how do you like it, Sir ? ” 

“ WMch, Mum ? ” said the man. 

“ That,” replied Miss Tox. “ Yoiu trade.” j} 

“Oh! Pretty well, Mum. The ashes sometimes gets m here ; touching 
Ms chest ; “ and makes a man speak gruff, as at the present time. But it 
is ashes, Mum, not crustiness.” 

Miss Tox seemed to be so little enlightened by this reply, as to find a 
difficulty in pursuing the subject. But Mrs. CMck relieved her, by 
entering into a close private examination of Polly, her children, her mai- 
ria°*e certificate, testimomals, and so forth. Polly coming out unscathed 
from this ordeal, Mrs. CMck withdrew with her report to her brother s 
room, and as an emphatic comment on it, and corroboration of it, carried 
the two rosiest little Toodles with her. Tpodle being the family name of 

the apple-faced family. . , , „ , . 

Mr. Dombey had remained in Ms own apartment since the death ot Ins 
wife, absorbed in visions of the youth, education, and destination of liis 
baby son. Something lay at the bottom of his cool heart, colder and 
heavier than its ordinary load ; but it was more a sense of the child s loss 
than his own, awakening within Mm an almost angry sorrow. That the 
life and progress on wliich he built such hopes, should be endangered m the 
outset by so mean a want ; that Dombey and Son should be tottering for 
a nurse, was a sore humiliation. And yet in his pride and jealousy, lie 
viewed with so much bitterness the thought of being dependent for the 
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very first step towards tlie accomplishment of his soul’s desire, on a hired 
serving-woman who would be to the child, for the time, all that even his 
alliance could have made his own wife, that in every new rejection of a 
candidate he felt a secret pleasure. The time had now come, however, 
when he could no longer be divided between these two sets of feelings! 
The less so, as there seemed to be no flaw in the title of Polly Toodle after 
his sister had set it forth, with many commendations on the indefatigable 
friendship of Miss Tox. 

“ These children look healthy,” said Mr. Dombey. “ But to think of 
their some day claiming a sort of relationship to Paul ! Take them away, 
Louisa ! Let me see this woman and her husband.” 

Mrs. Chick bore off the tender pair of Toodles, and presently returned 
with that tougher couple whose presence her brother had commanded. 

“ My good woman,” said Mr. Dombey turning round in his easy chair, 
as one piece, and not as a man with limbs and joints, “ I understand you 
are poor, and wish to earn money by nursing the little boy, my son, who 
has been so prematurely deprived of what can never be replaced. I have 
no objection to your adding to the comforts of your family by that means. 
So far as I can tell, you seem to be a deserving object. But I must 
impose one or two conditions on you, before you enter my house in that 
capacity. While you are here, I must stipulate that you are always known 
as— say as Richards — an ordinary name, and convenient. Have you any 
objection to be known as Richards ? You had better consult vour 
husband.” J 

As the husband did nothing but chuckle and grin, and continually draw 
his right hand across his mouth, moistening the palm, Mrs. Toodle, after 
nudging him twice or thrice in vain, dropped a curtsey and replied “ that 
perhaps if she was to be called out of her name, it would be considered in 
the wages.” 

Oh, of course,” said Mr. Dombey. “ I desire to make it a question 
of wages, altogether. Now Richards, if you nurse my bereaved child, I 
wish you to remember this always. Lou will receive a liberal stipend in 
return for the discharge of certain duties, in the performance of which, I 
wish you to see as little of your family as possible. Wlien those duties 
cease to be required and rendered, and the stipend ceases to be paid, there 
is an end of all relations between us. Do you understand me?” 

Mrs. Toodle seemed doubtful about it ; and as to Toodle himself, he 
had evidently no doubt whatever, that he was all abroad. 

“ You have children of your own,” said Mr. Dombey. “ It is not at 
all in this bargain that you need become attached to my child, or that my 
child need become attached to you. I don’t expect or desire anything of 
the kind. Quite the reverse. When you go away from here, you will 
have concluded what is a mere matter of bargain and sale, hiring and 
letting : and will stay away. The child will cease to remember you; and 
you will cease, if you please, to remember the child.” 

Mrs. Toodle, with a little more color in her cheeks than she had had 
before, said “ she hoped she knew her place.” 

I hope you do, Richards,” said Mr. Dombey. “ I have no doubt you 
know it very well. . Indeed it is so plain and obvious that it could hardly 
be otherwise. Louisa, my dear, arrange with Richards about money, and 
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let her have it when and how she pleases. Mr. what ’s-your-name, a word 
with you, if you please l” 

Thus arrested on the threshold as he was following his wife out of the 
room, Toodle returned and confronted Mr. Dombey alone. He was a 
strong, loose, round-shouldered, shuffling, shaggy fellow, on whom his 
clothes sat negligently : with a good deal of hair and whisker, deepened in 
its natural tint, perhaps by smoke and coal-dust : hard knotty hands : and 
a square forehead, as coarse in grain as the bark of an oak. A thorough 
contrast in all respects, to Mr. Dombey, who was one of those close- 
shaved close-cut monied gentlemen who are glossy and crisp like new bank 
notes, and who seem to be artificially braced and tightened as by the 
stimulating action of golden shower-baths. 

“ You have a son I believe ?” said Mr. Dombey. 

“ Four on ’em Sir. Four hims and a her. All alive !” 

“ Why, it’s as much as you can afford to keep them!” said Mr. Dombey. 

“ I couldn’t hardly afford but one thing in the world less, Sir.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ To lose ’em Sir.” 

“ Can you read?” asked Mr. Dombey. 

“ Why, not partick’ler Sir.” 

“Write?” 

“With chalk, Sir?” 

“ With anything ? ” 

“ I could make shift to chalk a little bit, I think, if I was put to it, 
said Toodle after some reflection. 

“ And yet,” said Mr. Dombey, “ you are two or three and thirty I 
suppose?” 

“ Thereabouts, I suppose Sir,” answered Toodle, after more reflection. 

“ Then why don’t you learn?” asked Mr. Dombey. 

« So I ’m a going to Sir. One of my little boys is agoing to learn me, 
when he ’s old enough, and been to school himself.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Dombey, after looking at him attentively, and with 
no great favour, as he stood gazing round the room (principally round the 
ceiling) and still drawing his hand across and across his mouth. “ You 
heard what I said to your wife just now ?” 

“ Polly heerd it,” said Toodle, jerking his hat over his shoulder in the 
direction of the door, with an air of perfect confidence in his better half. 
“ It ’s all right.” 

“As you appear to leave everything to her,” said Mr. Dombey, frus- 
trated in his intention of impressing his views still more distinctly on the 
husband, as the stronger character, “ I suppose it is of no use my saying 
anything to you.” 

« Not a bit,” said Toodle. “ Polly heerd it. She awake Sir.” 

“ I won’t detain you any longer then,” returned Mr. Dombey disap- 
pointed. “ Where have you worked all your life ?” 

“ Mostly underground Sir, ’till I got married. I come to the level 
then. I ’m a going on one of these here railroads when they comes into 
full play.” 

As the last straw breaks the laden camel’s back, this piece of under- 
ground information crushed the sinking spirits of Mr, Dombey. He 
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motioned his child’s foster-father to the door, who departed by no means 
unwillingly : and then turning the key, paced up and down the room in 
solitary wretchedness. For all his starched, impenetrable dignity and 
composure, he wiped blinding tears from his eyes as he did so ; and often 
said, with an emotion of which he would not, for the world, have had a 
witness, “ Poor little fellow 1” 

It may have been characteristic of Mr. Dombey’s pride, that he pitied 
himself through the child. Not poor me. Not poor widower, confiding 
by constraint in the wife of an ignorant Hind who has been working 
c mostly underground ’ all his life, and yet at whose door Death has never 
knocked, and at whose poor table four sons daily sit — but poor little 
fellow ! 

Those words being on his lips, it occurred to him — and it is an instance 
of the strong attraction with which his hopes and fears and all his thoughts 
were tending to one centre — that a great temptation was being placed in 
this woman’s way. Her infant was a boy too. Now, would it be possible 
for her to change them ? 

Though he was soon satisfied that he had dismissed the idea as romantic 
and unlikely — though possible, there was no denying — he could not help 
pursuing it so far as to entertain within himself a picture of what his con- 
dition would be, if he should discover such an imposture when he was 
grown old. Whether a man so situated, would be able to pluck away 
the result of so many years of usage, confidence, and belief, from the im- 
postor, and endow a stranger with it ? 

As his unusual emotion subsided, these misgivings gradually melted 
away, though so much of their shadow remained behind, that he was con- 
stant in his resolution to look closely after Eichards himself, without 
appearing to do so. Being now in an easier frame of mind, he regarded 
the woman’s station as rather an advantageous circumstance than other- 
wise, by placing, in itself, a broad distance between her and the child, and 
rendering their separation easy and natural. 

Meanwhile terms were ratified and agreed upon between Mrs. Chick and 
Eichards, with the assistance of Miss Tox ; and Eichards being with much 
ceremony invested with the Dombey baby, as if it were an Order, resigned 
her own, with many tears and kisses, to Jemima. Glasses of wine were then 
produced, to sustain the drooping spirits of the family. 

“ You ’ll take a glass yourself, Sir, won’t you ? ” said Miss Tox, as 
Toodle appeared. 

“ Thankee, Mum,” said Toodle, “ since you are suppressing.” 

“ And you ’re very glad to leave your dear good wife in such a comfort- 
able home, aint you, Sri* P ” said Miss Tox, nodding and winking at him 
stealthily. 

“No, Mum,” said Toodle. “ Here ’s wishing of her back agin.” 

Polly cried more than ever at this. So Mrs. Chick, who had her matronly 
apprehensions that this indulgence in grief might be prejudicial to the little 
Dombey (“ acid, indeed,” she whispered Miss Tox), hastened to the rescue. 

“Your little child will thrive charmingly with your sister Jemima, 
Eichards,” said Mrs. Chick ; “ and you have only to make an effort — this 
is a world of effort, you know, Eichards — to be very happy indeed. You 
have been already measured for your mourning, haven’t you, Eichards? ” 
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“ Ye — yes, ma’am,” sobbed Polly. 

! “ And it ’ll fit beautifully, I know,” said Mrs. Chick, “for the same 

young person has made me many dresses. The very best materials, too ! ” 
“ Lor, you ’ll be so smart,” said Miss Tox, “ that your husband won’t 
know you ; will you, Sir ? ” 

“ I should know her,” said Toodle, gruffly, “ anyhows and anywheres.” 
Toodle was evidently not to be bought over. 

“As to living, Kichards, you know,” pursued Mrs. Chick, “why, the 
very best of everything will be at your disposal. You will order your little 
dinner every day ; and anything you take a fancy to, I ’m sure will be as 
readily provided as if you were a Lady.” 

“Yes, to be sure!” said Miss Tox, keeping up the ball with great 
sympathy. “ And as to porter ! — quite unlimited, will it not, Louisa ? ” 
“Oh, certainly!” returned Mrs. Chick in the same tone. “With a 
little abstinence, you know, my dear, in point of vegetables.” 

“ And pickles, perhaps,” suggested Miss Tox. 

“ With such exceptions,” said Louisa, “ she ’ll consult her choice entirely, 
and be under no restraint at all, my love.” 

“ And then, of course, you know,” said Miss Tox, “ however fond she is 
of her own dear little cliild — and I ’m sure, Louisa, you don’t blame her 
for being fond of it ? ” 

“ Oh no ! ” cried Mrs. Chick benignantly. 

“ Still,” resumed Miss Tox, “ she naturally must be interested in her 
young charge, and must consider it a privilege to see a little cherub closely 
connected with the superior classes, gradually unfolding itself from day to 
day at one common fountain. Is it not so, Louisa? ” 

“Most undoubtedly!” said Mrs. Chick. “You see, my love, she’s 
already quite contented and comfortable, and means to say good-bye to her 
sister Jemima and her little pets, and her good honest husband, with a 
light heart and a smile, don’t she, my dear ? ” 

« Oh yes ! ” cried Miss Tox. “ To be sure she does ! ” 

Notwithstanding which, however, poor Polly embraced them all round 
in great distress, and finally ran away to avoid any more particular leave- 
taking between herself and the children. But the stratagem hardly 
succeeded as well as it deserved ; for the smallest boy but one divining her 
intent, immediately began swarming up stairs after her — if that word of 
doubtful etymology be admissible — on his arms and legs; while the eldest 
(known in the family by the name of Biler, in remembrance of the steam 
engine) beat a demoniacal tattoo with his boots, expressive of grief; in 
which he was joined by the rest of the family. 

A quantity of oranges and halfpence, thrust indiscriminately on each 
young Toodle, checked the first violence of then regret, and the family 
were speedily transported to their own home, by means of the hackney- 
coach kept in waiting for that purpose. The children under the guardian- 
ship of Jemima, blocked up the window, and dropped out oranges and 
halfpence all the way along. Mr. Toodle himself preferred to ride behind 
among the spikes, as being the mode of conveyance to which he was best 
accustomed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH MR. DOMBEY, AS A MAN AND A FATHER, IS SEEN AT THE 
HEAD OF THE HOME-DEPARTMENT. 

The funeral of the deceased lady having been “performed,” to the 
entire satisfaction of the undertaker, as well as of the neighbourhood at 
large, which is generally disposed to be captious on such a point, and is 
prone to take offence at any omissions or short-comings in the ceremonies, 
the various members of Mr. Dombey’s household subsided into their 
several places in the domestic system. That small world, like the great 
one out of doors, had the capacity of easily forgetting its dead ; and when 
the cook had said she was a quiet-tempered lady, and the house -keeper 
had said it was the common lot, and the butler had said who ’d have 
thought it, and the housemaid had said she couldn’t hardly believe it, and 
the footman had said it seemed exactly like a dream, they had quite worn 
the subject out, and began to think their mourning was wearing rusty too. 

On Richards, who was established up-stairs in a state of honourable 
captivity, the dawn of her new life seemed to break cold and grey. Mr. 
Dombey’s house was a large one, on the shady side of a tall, dark, dread- 
fully genteel street in the region between Portland-place and Bryanstone- 
square. It was a corner house, with great wide areas containing cellars 
frowned upon by barred windows, and leered at by crooked-eyed doors 
leading to dustbinns. It was a house of dismal state, with a circular back 
to it, containing a whole suit of drawing-rooms looking upon a gravelled 
yard, where two gaunt trees, with blackened trunks and branches, rattled 
rather than rustled, their leaves were so smoke-dried. The summer sun 
was never on the street, but in the morning about breakfast time, when it 
came with the water-carts and the old clothes-men, and the people with 
geraniums, and the umbrella mender, and the man who trilled the little 
bell of the Dutch clock as he went along. It was soon gone again to 
leturn^ no more that day ; and the bands of music and the straggling’ 
Punch s shows going after it, left it a prey to the most dismal of organs, 
and white mice ; with now and then a porcupine, to vary the entertain- 
ments ; until the butlers whose families were dining out, began to stand at 
the house doors in the twilight, and the lamp-lighter made his nightly 
failure in attempting to brighten up the street with gas. 

It was as blank a house inside as outside. When the funeral was over, 
Mr. Dombey ordered the furniture to be covered up — perhaps to preserve 
it for the son with whom his plans were all associated — and the rooms to 
be ungarnished, saving such as he retained for himself on the ground floor. 
Accordingly, mysterious shapes were made of tables and chairs, heaped 
together in the middle of rooms, and covered over with great winding- 
sheets .. Bell-handles, window-blinds, and looking-glasses, being papered 
up in journals, daily and weekly, obtruded fragmentaiy accounts of deaths 
and dreadfid murders. Every chandelier or lustre, muffled in holland, 
looked like a monstrous tear depending from the ceiling’s eye. Odours, 
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as from vaults and damp places, came out of the cliimneys. The dead 
and buried lady was awful in a picture-frame of ghastly bandages. Every 
gust of wind that rose, brought eddying round the corner from the neigh- 
bouring mews, some fragments of the straw that had been strewn before 
the house when she was ill, mildewed remains of which were still cleaving 
to the neighbourhood : and these, being always drawn by some invisible 
attraction to the threshold of the dirty house to let immediately opposite, 
addressed a dismal eloquence to Mr. Dombey’s windows. 

The apartments which Mr. Dombey reserved for his own inhabiting, 
were attainable from the hall, and consisted of a sitting-room ; a library, 
which was in fact a dressing-room, so that the smell of hot-pressed paper, 
vellum, morocco, and Eussia leather, contended in it with the smell of 
divers pairs of boots ; and a kind of conservatory or little glass breakfast- 
room beyond, commanding a prospect of the trees before mentioned, and, 
generally speaking, of a few prowling cats. These three rooms opened upon 
one another. In the morning, when Mi*. Dombey was at his breakfast in 
one or other of the two first mentioned of them, as well as in the afternoon 
when he came home to dinner, a bell was rung for Eichards to repair to 
this glass chamber, and there walk to and fro with her young charge. 
From the glimpses she caught of Mr. Dombey at these times, sitting in 
the dark distance, looking out towards the infant from among the dark 
heavy furniture — the house had been inhabited for years by his father, and 
in many of its appointments was old-fashioned and grim — she began to 
entertain ideas of him in his solitary state, as if he were a lone prisoner in 
a cell, or a strange apparition that was not to be accosted or understood. 

Little Paul Dombey’s foster-mother had led this life herself, and had 
carried little Paul through it for some weeks ; and had returned up stairs 
one day from a melancholy saunter through the dreary rooms of state (she 
never went out without Mrs. Chick, who called on fine mornings, usually 
accompanied by Miss Tox, to take her and Baby for an airing — or in other 
words, to march them gravely up and down the pavement, like a walking 
funeral) ; when, as she was sitting in her own room, the door was slowly 
and quietly opened, and a dark-eyed little girl looked in. 

“ It ’s Miss Florence come home from her aunt’s, no doubt,” thought 
Eichards, who had never seen the child before. “ Hope I see you well 
Miss.” 

“ Is that my brother ? ” asked the child, pointing to the Baby. 

“ Yes my pretty,” answered Eichards. “ Come and kiss him.” 

But the child, instead of advancing, looked her earnestly in the face, 
and said : 

“ What have you done with my Mama? ” 

“ Lord bless the little creeter ! ” cried Eichards, “ what a sad question f 
I done ? Nothing Miss.” 

“ What have they done with my Mama ? ” inquired the child. 

“ I never saw such a melting thing in all my fife ! ” said Eichards, who 
naturally substituted for this child one of her own, inquiring for herself in 
like circumstances. “ Come nearer here my dear Miss ! Don’t be afraid 
of me.” 

“I am not afraid of you,” said the child, drawing nearer. “But I 
want to know what they have done with my Mama.” 

o 
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“My darling,” said Bichards, “you wear that pretty black frock in 

remembrance of your Mama.” . 

“ I can remember my Mama,” returned the child, with tears springing 

to her eyes, “ in any frock.” ? „ 

« But people put on black, to remember people when they re gone. 

“ Where gone?” asked the child. 

“ Come and sit down by me,” said Bichards, “ and 1 ’ll tell you a 
story.” 

With a quick perception that it was intended to relate to what she had 
asked, little Florence laid aside the bonnet she had held in her hand until 
now, and sat down on a stool at the Nurse’s feet, looking up into her face 

“ Once upon a time,” said Bichards, “ there was a lady a veiv good 
lady, and her little daughter dearly loved her.” 

“ A very good lady and her little daughter dearly loved her, repeated 

the child. 

“ \\ho, when God thought it right that it should be so, was taken ill 
and died.” 

The cliild shuddered. . 

“ Died, never to be seen again by any one on earth, and was buiied m 
the ground where the trees grow.” 

“ The cold ground,” said the child shuddering again. 

“No! The warm ground,” returned Polly, seizing her advantage, 
“where the ugly little seeds turn into beautiful flowers, and into glass, 
and corn, and I don’t know what all besides. Where good people turn 
into bright angels, and fly away to Heaven !” 

The cliild, who had drooped her head, raised it again, and sat looking 
at her intently. 

“ So ; let me see,” said Polly, not a little flurried between this earnest 
scrutiny, her desire to comfort the child, her sudden success, and her very 
slight confidence in her own powers. “ So, when this lady died, wherever 
they took her, or wherever they put her, she went to God ! and she 
prayed to Him, this lady did,” said Polly, affecting herself beyond mea- 
sure ; being heartily in easiest, “ to teach her little daughter to be sure of 
that in her heart : and to know that she was happy there and loved her 
still : and to hope and try — Oh all her life — to meet her there one day, 
never, never, never to part any more.” 

“It was my Mama!” exclaimed the child, springing up, and clasping 
her round the neck. 

“ And the child’s heart,” said Polly, drawing her to her breast : “the 
little daughter’s heart, was so full of the truth of this, that even ulien 
she heard it from a strange nurse that couldn’t tell it right, but was a poor 
mother herself, and that was all, she found a comfort in it didn t feel so 
lonely — sobbed and cried upon her bosom — took kindly to the baby lying 
in her lap— and— there, there, there!” said Polly, smoothing the child’s 
curls and dropping tears upon them. “ There, poor dear ! „ . , 

“ Oh well Miss Ploy ! And won’t your Pa be angry neither !” cried 
a quick voice at the door, proceeding from a short, brown, womanly girl of 
fourteen, with a little snub nose, and black eyes like jet beads. V\ hen 
it was ’tickerlerly given out that you wasn’t to go and worrit the wet 
nurse.’ 
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“ She don’t worry me,” was the surprised rejoinder of Polly. “ I am 
very fond of children.” 

« Oh ! but begging your pardon, Mrs. Bichards, that don’t matter you 
know,” returned the black-eyed girl, who was so desperately sharp and 
biting that she seemed to make one s eyes water. cc I may be veiy fond 
of pennywinkles Mrs. Bichards, but it don t follow that I m to have em 
for tCci ^ 

“ Web, it don’t matter,” said Polly. 

“ Oh, thank’ e Mrs. Bichards, don’t it!” returned the sharp girl. 

<c Bemembering, however, it you ’ll be so good, that Miss Ploy s undei my 
charge, and Master Paul ’s under your’n. ’ 

“ But still we needn’t quarrel,” said Polly. 

“ Oh no, Mrs. Bichards,” rejoined Spitfire. “ Not at all, I don t wish 
it, we needn’t stand upon that footing, Miss Ploy being a permanency, 
Master Paul a temporary.” Spitfire made use of none but comma pauses ; 
shooting out whatever she had to say in one sentence, and in one breath, 

if possible. 5J 

“ Miss Plorence has just come home, hasn’t she ? asked Polly. 

“Yes, Mrs. Bichards, just come home, and here, Miss Ploy, before 
you ’ve been in the house a quarter of an hour, you go a smearing your 
wet face against the expensive mourning that Mrs. Bichards is a wearing 
for your Ma !” With this remonstrance, young Spitfire, whose real name 
was Susan Nipper, detached the child from her new friend by a wrench 
as if she were a tooth. But she seemed to do it, more in the exces- 
sively sharp exercise of her official functions, than with any deliberate 

unkindness. • » • i -n n 

“ She ’ll be quite happy, now she has come home again, said roily, 
nodding to her with an encouraging smile upon her wholesome face, “ and 
will be so pleased to see her dear Papa to-night. 

“Lork, Mrs. Bichards!” cried Miss Nipper, taking up her words with 
a jerk. “ Don’t. See her dear Papa indeed ! I should like to see her 
doit!” 

“ Won’t she then?” asked Polly. 

« Lork, Mrs. Bichards, no, her Pa ’s a deal too wrapped up in somebody 
else, and before there was a somebody else to be wrapped up in she never 
was a favorite, girls are thrown away in this house, Mrs. Bichards, I 

assure you.” , 

The child looked quickly from one nurse to the other, as it she under- 
stood and felt what was said. 

“You surprise me!” cried Polly. “Hasn’t Mr. Dombey seen her 
since — ’ ’ 

“No,” interrupted Susan Nipper. “Not once since, and he hadn’t 
hardly set his eyes upon her before that for months and months, and I 
don’t think he ’d have known her for his own child if he had met her in 
the streets, or would know her for his own child if he was to meet her in 
the streets to-morrow, Mrs. Bichards, as to me” said Spitfire, with a 
giggle, “ I doubt if he ’s aweer of my existence.” 

“Pretty dear!” said Bichards; meaning, not Miss Nipper, but the 
little Plorence. 

« Oh ! there ’s a Tartar within a hundred miles of where we re now m 
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conversation, I can tell yon, Mrs. Richards, present company always ex- 
cepted too,” said Susan Nipper ; “ wish you good morning, Mrs. Richards, 
now Miss Floy, you come along with me, and don’t go hanging back like 
a naughty wicked child that judgments is no example to, don’t !” 

In spite of being thus adjured, and in spite also of some hauling on the 
part of Susan Nipper, tending towards the dislocation of her right shoulder, 
little Florence broke away, and kissed her new friend, affectionately. 

“ Good bye !” said the child. “ God bless you ! I shall come to see 
vou again soon, and you ’ll come to see me ? Susan will let us. W on t 
you, Susan?” 

Spitfire seemed to be in the main a good-natured little body, although a 
disciple of that school of trainers of the young idea which holds that child- 
hood, like money, must be shaken and rattled and jostled about a good 
deal to keep it bright. For, being thus appealed to with some endearing 
gestures and caresses, she folded her small arms and shook her head, and 
conveyed a relenting expression into her very-wide-open black eyes. 

“ It ain’t right of you to ask it, Miss Floy, for you know I can’t refuse 
you, but Mrs. Richards and me will see what can be done, if Mrs. Richards 
likes, I may wish, you see, to take a voyage to Chaney, Mrs. Richards, but 
I mayn’t know how to leave the London Docks.” 

Richards assented to the proposition. 

“ This house ain’t so exactly ringing with merry-making,” said Miss 
Nipper, “ that one need be lonelier than one must be. Your Toxes and 
your Chickses may draw out my two front double teeth, Mrs. Richards, 
but that ’s no reason why I need offer ’em the whole set.” 

This proposition was also assented to by Richards, as an obvious one. 

“So I’m agreeable, I’m sure,” said Susan Nipper, “ to live friendly, 
Mrs. Richards, while Master Paul continues a permanency, if the means 
can be planned out without going openly against orders, but goodness 
gracious me, Miss Floy, you haven’t got your things off yet, you naughty 
child, you haven’t, come along ! ” 

With these words, Susan Nipper, in a transport of coercion, made a 
charge at her young ward, and swept her out of the room. 

The child, in her grief and neglect, was so gentle, so quiet, and uncom- 
plaining ; was possessed of so much affection that no one seemed to care to 
have, and so much sorrowful intelligence that no one seemed to mind or 
t hin k about the wounding of ; that Polly’s heart was sore when she was 
left alone again. In the simple passage that had taken place between her- 
self and the motherless little girl, her own motherly heart had been touched 
no less than the child’s ; and she felt, as the child did, that there was some- 
thing of confidence and interest between them from that moment. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Toodle’s great reliance on Polly, she was perhaps 
in point of artificial accomplishments very little his superior. But she was 
a good plain sample of a nature that is ever, in the mass, better, truer, 
higher, nobler, quicker to feel, and much more constant to retain, all ten- 
derness and pity, self-denial and devotion, than the nature of men. And 
perhaps, unlearned as she was, she could have brought a dawning know- 
ledge home to Mr. Dombey at that early day, which would not then have 
struck him in the end like lightning. . 

But this is from the purpose. Polly only thought, at that time, of im- 
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proving on her successful propitiation of Miss Nipper, and devising some 
means of having little Florence beside her, lawfully, and without rebellion. 
An opening happened to present itself that very night. 

She had been rung down into the glass room as usual, and had walked 
about and about it a long time, with the baby in her arms, when, to her 
great surprise and dismay, Mr. Dombey came out, suddenly, and stopped 
before her. 

“ Good evening, Richards.” 

Just the same austere, stiff gentleman, as he had appeared to her on that 
first day. Such a hard-looking gentleman, that she involuntarily dropped 
her eyes and her curtsey at the same time. 

“ How is Master Paul, Richards?” 

“ Quite thriving, Sir, and well.” 

“ He looks so,” said Mr. Dombey, glancing with great interest at the 
tiny face she uncovered for his observation, and yet affecting to be half 
careless of it. “ They give you everything you want, I hope ?” 

“ Oh yes, thank you Sir.” 

She suddenly appended such an obvious hesitation to this reply, how- 
ever, that Mr. Dombey, who had turned away, stopped, and turned round 
again, inquiringly. 

“ I believe nothing is so good for making children lively and cheerful Sir, 
as seeing other children playing about ’em,” observed Polly, taking courage. 

“ I think I mentioned to you, Richards, when you came here,” said Mr. 
Dombey, with a frown, “ that I wished you to see as little of your family 
as possible. You can continue your walk if you please.” 

With that, he disappeared into his inner room ; and Polly had the satis- 
faction of feeling that he had thoroughly misunderstood her object, and 
that she had fallen into disgrace without the least advancement of her 
purpose. 

Next night, she found him walking about the conservatory when she 
came down. As she stopped at the door, checked by this unusual sight, 
and uncertain whether to advance or retreat, he called her in. 

“ If you really think that sort of society is good for the child,” he said 
sharply, as if there had been no interval since she proposed it, “ where ’s 
Miss Florence?” 

" Nothing could be better than Miss Florence Sir,” said Polly eagerly, 
«« but I understood from her little maid that they were not to — ” 

Mr. Dombey rang the bell, and walked till it was answered. 

“Tell them always to let Miss Florence be with Richards when she 
chooses, and go out with her, and so forth. Tell them to let the children 
be together, when Richards wishes it.” 

The iron was now hot, and Richards striking on it boldly — it was a good 
cause and she was bold in it, though instinctively afraid of Mr. Dombey — 
requested that Miss Florence might be sent down then and there, to make 
friends with her little brother. 

She feigned to be dandling the child as the servant retired on this errand, 
but she thought she saw that Mr. Dombey’s colour changed ; that the ex- 
pression of his face quite altered ; that he turned, hurriedly, as if to gainsay 
what he had said, or she had said, or both, and was only deterred by very 
shame. 
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And she was right. The last time lie had seen his slighted child, there 
had been that in the sad embrace between her and her dying mother, 'which 
was at once a revelation and a reproach to him. Let him be absorbed as 
he would m the Son on whom he built such high hopes, he could not 
forget that closing scene. He could not forget that he had had no part 
in it. That, at the bottom of its clear depths of tenderness and truth, lav 
those two figures clasped in each other’s arms, while he stood on the bank 

above them, looking down a mere spectator — not a sharer with them 

quite shut out. 

Unable to exclude these things from his remembrance, or to keep his 
mmd free from such imperfect shapes of the meaning with which they were 
fraught, as were able to make themselves visible to him through the mist 
of his pride, his previous feeling of indifference towards little Florence 
changed into an uneasiness of an extraordinary kind. He almost felt as if 
she watched and distrusted him. As if she held the clue to something 
secret in his breast, of the nature of which he was hardly informed himselfr 
As if she had an innate knowledge of one jarring and discordant strino* 
within him, and her very breath could sound it. 

His feeling about the child had been negative from her birth. He had 
never conceived an aversion to her ; it had not been worth his while or in 
Ins humour. She had never been a positively disagreeable object to him. 
But now he was ill at ease about her. She troubled his peace. He would 
have preferred to put her idea aside altogether, if he had known how. 
Perhaps — who shall decide on such mysteries! — he was afraid that he 
might come to hate her. 

When little Florence timidly presented herself, Mr. Dombey stopped in 
his pacing up and down and looked towards her. Had he looked with 
greater interest and with a father’s eye, he might have read in her keen 
glance the impulses and fears that made her waver ; the passionate desire 
to run clinging to him, crying, as she hid her face in his embrace, “ Oh 
father, try to love me ! there ’s no one else ! ” the dread of a repulse ; the 
fear of being too bold, and of offending him ; the pitiable need in which 
she stood of some assurance and encouragement ; and how her overcharged 
young heart was wandering to find some natural resting-place, for its sorrow 
and affection. 

But he saw nothing of this. He saw her pause irresolutely at the door 
and look towards him ; and he saw no more. 

“ Come in,” he said, “come in : what is the child afraid of?” 

She came in ; and after glancing round her for a moment with an un- 
certain air, stood pressing her small hands hard together, close within the 
door. 

Come here, Florence, ’ said her father, coldly. tc Bo von know who 
lam?” J 

“Yes Papa.” 

“ Have you nothing to say to me ?” 

The tears that stood in her eyes as she raised them quickly to his face, 
were frozen by the expression it wore. She looked down again, and put 
out her trembling hand. 

Mr. Bombey took it loosely in his own, and stood looking down upon 
her for a moment as if he knew as little as the child, what to say or do. 
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“There ! Be a good girl,” lie said, patting her on the head, and re- 
garding her as it were by stealth with a disturbed and doubtful look. “ Go 
to Richards ! Go ! ” 

His little daughter hesitated for another instant as though she would 
have clung about him still, or had some lingering hope that he might 
raise her in his arms and kiss her. She looked up in his face once more. 
He thought how like her expression was then, to what it had been when 
she looked round at the Doctor — that night — and instinctively dropped 
her hand and turned away. 

It was not difficult to perceive that Florence was at a great disadvantage 
in her father’s presence. It was not only a constraint upon the child’s 
mind, but even upon the natural grace and freedom of her actions. Still, 
Polly persevered with all the better heart for seeing this ; and, judging of 
Mr. Dombey by herself, had great confidence in the mute appeal of poor 
little Florence’s mourning dress. “ It ’s hard indeed,” thought Polly, 
“if he takes only to one little motherless child, when he has another, and 
that a girl, before his eyes.” 

So, Polly kept her before his eyes, as long as she could, and managed 
so well with little Paul, as to make it very plain that he was all the livelier 
for his sister’s company. When it was time to withdraw up stairs again, 
she would have sent Florence into the inner room to say good-night to her 
father, but the child was timid and drew back ; and when she urged her 
again, said, spreading her hands before her eyes, as if to shut out her own 
unwortliiness, “ Oh no no ! He don’t want me. He don’t want me l” 

The little altercation between them had attracted the notice of Mr. 
Dombey, who inquired from the table where be was sitting at his wine, 
what the matter was. 

“ Miss Florence was afraid of interrupting, Sir, if she came in to say 
good-niglit,” said Richards. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” returned Mr. Dombey. “ You can let her come 
and go without regarding me.” 

The child shrunk as she listened — and was gone, before her humble 
friend looked round again. 

However, Polly triumphed not a little in the success of her well- 
intentioned scheme, and in the address with which she had brought it to 
bear : whereof she made a full disclosure to Spitfire when she was 
once more safely entrenched up stairs. Miss Nipper received that proof of 
her confidence, as well as the prospect of their free association for the 
future, rather coldly, and was anything but enthusiastic in her demonstra- 
tions of joy. 

“ I thought you would have been pleased,” said Polly. 

“ Oh yes Mrs. Richards, I ’m very well pleased, thank you,” returned 
Susan, who had suddenly become so very upright that she seemed to have 
put an additional bone in her stays. 

“ You don’t show it,” said Polly. 

“Oh! Being only a permanency I couldn’t be expected to show it 
like a temporary,” said Susan Nipper. “ Temporaries carries it all before 
’em here, I find, but though there ’s a excellent party-wall between this 
house and the next, I mayn’t exactly like to go to it, Mrs. Richards, 
notwithstanding ! ” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHICH SOME MORE FIRST APPEARANCES ARE MADE ON THE STAGE 
OF THESE ADVENTURES. 

Though the offices of Dombey and Son were within the liberties of the 
city of London, and within hearing of Bow Bells, when their clashing voices 
were not drowned by the uproar in the streets, yet were there hints ot 
adventurous and romantic story to be observed in some of the adjacent 
objects. Gog and Magog held their state within ten minutes walk ; the 
Royal Exchange was close at hand ; the Bank of England with its vaults 
of gold and silver “down among the dead men” underground, was then- 
magnificent neighbour. Just round the corner stood the rich East India 
House, teeming with suggestions of precious stuffs and stones, tigers, 
elephants, liowdahs, hookahs, umbrellas, palm trees, palanquins, and gor- 
geous princes of a brown complexion sitting on carpets with tlieii slippeis 
very much turned up at the toes. Anywhere in the immediate vicinity 
there might be seen pictures of ships speeding away full sail to all parts 
of the world ; outfitting warehouses ready to pack off anybody anywhere, 
fully equipped in half ail hour ; and little timber midshipmen in obsolete 
naval uniforms, eternally employed outside the sliopdoors of nautical instru- 
ment-makers in taking observations of the hackney coaches. 

Sole master and proprietor of one of these effigies — of that which might be 
called, familiarly, the woodenest — of that which thrust itself out above the 
pavement, right leg foremost, with a suavity the least endurable, and had 
the shoe buckles and flapped waistcoat the least reconcileable to human rea- 
son, and bore at its right eye the most offensively disproportionate piece of 
machinery — sole master and proprietor of that midshipman, and proud of lum 
too, an elderly gentleman in a Welsh wig had paid house-rent, taxes, rates, 
and dues, for more years than many a full-grown midshipman of flesh and 
blood has numbered in his life ; and midshipmen who have attained a pretty 
green old age, have not been wanting in the English navy. 

The stock in trade of this old gentleman comprised chronometers, baro- 
meters, telescopes, compasses, charts, maps, sextants, quadrants, and 
specimens of every kind of instrument used in the working ol a snipes 
course, or the keeping of a ship’s reckoning, or the prosecuting of a ship s 
discoveries. Objects in brass and glass were in his drawers and on his 
shelves, which none but the initiated could have found the top of, or guessed 
the use of, or having once examined, could have ever got back again into 
their mahogony nests without assistance. Everything was jammed into 
the tightest cases, fitted into the narrowest corners, fenced up behind the 
most impertinent cushions, and screwed into the acutest angles, to prevent 
its philosophical composure from being disturbed by the rolling of the sea. 
Such extraordinary precautions were taken in every instance to save room, 
and keep the thing compact ; and so much practical navigation was fitted, 
and cushioned, and screwed, into every box (whether the box was a mere 
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slab, as some were, or something between a cocked hat and a star-fish, as 
others were, and those quite mild and modest boxes as compared with 
others) ; that the shop itself, partaking of the general infection, seemed 
almost to become a snug, sea-going, ship-shape concern, wanting only good 
sea-room, in the event of an unexpected launch, to work its way secuielv, 
to any desert island in the world. 

Many minor incidents in the household life of the Ships’ Instrument 
maker who was proud of his little midshipman, assisted and bore out this 
fancy. His acquaintance lying chiefly among ship-chandlers and so forth, 
he had always plenty of the veritable ships’ biscuit on his table. It was 
familiar with dried meats and tongues, possessing an extraordinary flavour 
of rope yarn. Pickles were produced upon it, in great wholesale jars, with. 

“ dealer in all kinds of Ships’ Provisions” on the label; spirits were set 
forth in case bottles with no throats. Old prints of ships with alphabetical 
references to their various mysteries, hung in frames upon the walls ; the 
Tartar Prigate under weigh, was on the plates ; outlandish shells, seaweeds, 
and mosses, decorated the chimney-piece ; the little w r ainscotted back 
parlour was lighted by a skylight, like a cabin. 

Here he lived too, in skipper-like state, all alone with Ins nephew Y\ alter : 
a boy of fourteen who looked quite enough like a midshipman, to carry out 
the prevailing idea. Put there it ended, for Solomon Gills himself (moie 
generally called old Sol) was far from having a maritime appearance. To 
sav nothing of his Welsh wig, which was as plain and stubborn a Welsh wig 
as ever was worn, and in which he looked like anything but a Hover, he was 
a slow, quiet-spoken, thoughtful old fellow, with eyes as red as if they 
had been small suns looking at you through a fog ; and a newly awakened 
manner, such as he might have acquired by having stared for three or four 
days successively, through every optical instrument in his shop, and 
suddenly come back to the world again, to find it green. The only change 
ever known in his outward man, was from a complete suit of coftee-color 
cut very square, and ornamented with glaring buttons, to the same suit of 
coffee-color minus the inexpressibles, which were then of a pale nankeen. 
He wore a very precise shirt-frill, and carried a pair of first-rate spectacles 
on his forehead, and a tremendous chronometer in his fob, rather than doubt 
which precious possession, he would have believed in a conspiracy against 
it on the part of all the clocks and watches in the city, and even of the very 
Sun itself. Such as he was, such he had been in the shop and parlor 
behind the little midshipman, for years upon years : going regularly aloft 
to bed every night in a howling garret remote from the lodgers, where, 
when gentlemen of England who lived below at ease had little or no idea 
of the state of the weather, it often blew great guns. 

It is half-past five o’clock, and an autumn afternoon, when the reader 
and Solomon Gills become acquainted. Solomon Gills is in the act of 
seeing what time it is by the unimpeachable chronometer. The usual daily 
clearance has been making in the city for an horn* or more ; and the human 
tide is still rolling westward. ‘ The streets have thinned,’ as Mr. Gills 
says, c very much.’ It threatens to be wet to-night. All the weatliei glasses 
in the shop are in low spirits, and the rain already shines upon the cocked 
hat of the wooden midshipman. 

“ Where’s Walter, I wonder ! ” said Solomon Gills, after he had carefully 
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put up the chronometer again. “ Here’s dinner been ready, half an hour 
and no Walter ! ” 

Turning round upon his stool behind the counter, Mr. Gills looked out 
among the instruments in the window, to see if his nephew might be 
crossing the road. No. He was not among the bobbing umbrellas, and 
he certainly was not the newspaper boy in the oilskin cap who was slowly 
working his way along the piece of brass outside, writing his name over 
Mr. Gills’s name with his forefinger. 

“ If I didn’t know he was too fond of me to make a run of it, and go 
and enter himself aboard ship against my wishes, I should begin to be 
fidgetty,” said Mr. Gills, tapping two or three weather glasses with his 
knuckles. “ I really should. All in the Downs, eh ? Lots of moisture ! 
Well ! it ’s wanted.” 

“I believe,” said Mr. Gills, blowing the dust off the glass top of a 
compass case, “ that you don’t point more direct and due to the back 
parlour than the boy’s inclination does after all. And the parlour couldn’t 
bear straighter either. Due north. Not the twentieth part of a point 
either way.” 

“ Halloa uncle Sol ! ” 

“ Halloa my boy !” cried the Instrument Maker, turning briskly round. 
“ What ! you are here, are you ! ” 

A cheerful looking, merry boy, fresh with running home in the rain; fair- 
faced, briglit-eyed, and curly-haired. 

“Well uncle, how have you got on without me all day! Is dinner 
ready ? I’m so hungry.” 

“ As to getting on,” said Solomon good-naturedly, “it would be odd if 
I couldn’t get on without a young dog like you a great deal better than 
with you. As to dinner being ready, it ’s been ready this half-hour and 
waiting for you. As to being hungry, I am ! ” 

“ Come along then, uncle ! ” cried the boy. “ Hurrah for the admiral ! ” 
Confound the admiral ! returned Solomon Gills. “ You mean the 
Lord Mayor.” 

“ No i don’t !” cried the boy. “ Hurrah for the admiral. Hurrah for 
the admiral ! For — ward ! ” 

At this word of command, the Welsh wig and its wearer were borne 
■without lesistance into the back parlour, as at the head of a boarding party 
of five hundred men ; and uncle Sol and his nephew were speedily engaged 
on a fried sole with a prospect of steak to follow. 

“ The Lord Mayor, W ally,” said Solomon, “ for ever ! No more admirals. 
The Lord Mayor ’s your admiral.” 

“ Oh, is he though ! ” said the boy, shaking his head. “ Why, the Sword 
Bearer ’s better than him. He draws his sword sometimes.” 

“ And a pretty figure he cuts with it for his pains,” returned the uncle. 
“ Listen to me Wally, listen to me. Look on the mantel-shelf.” 

“Why who has cocked my silver mug up there, on a nail!” exclaimed 
the boy. 

“ I have,” said his Uncle. “ No more mugs now. We must begin to 
drink out of glasses to-day, Walter. We are men of business. We belong 
to the city. We started in life this morning.” 

“ Well, Uncle,” said the boy, “ I ’ll drink out of anything you like, so 
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long as I can drink to you. Here’s to you, Uncle Sol, and Hun all foi 
the—” 

“ Lord Mayor,” interrupted the old man. „ 

“Lor the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Common Council, and Livery, said the 

boy. “Long life to ’em !” . . _ „ , . , 

The Uncle nodded his head with great satisfaction. “ And now, he said, 
“let ’s hear something about the Firm.” TT _ „ . , ,, , 

“ Oh » there ’s not much to be told about the Firm, Uncle, said the boy, 
plying his knife and fork. “ It ’s a precious dark set of offices, and m the 
room where I sit, there ’s a high fender, and an iron safe, and some cards 
about ships that are going to sail, and an almanack, and some desks an 
stools, and an inkbottle, and some books, and some boxes, and a lot o 
cobwebs, and in one of ’em, just over my head, a shrivelled-up blue-bottle 
that looks as if it had hung there ever so long.” 

“Nothing else?” said the uncle. 

“No, nothing else, except an old bird-cage (I wonder how that ever 

came there !) and a coal-scuttle.” 

“No bankers’ books, or cheque books, or bills, or such tokens ol wealth 
rolling in from day to day?” said old Sol, looking wistfully at his nephew 
out of the fog that always seemed to hang about him, and laying an 
unctuous emphasis upon the words. 

« Oh yes, plenty of that I suppose,” returned his nephew carelessly ; 
“but all that sort of tiling’s in Mr. Carker’s room, or Mr. Morfins, or 

Mr. Dombey’s.” . , 

“Has Mr. Dombey been there to-day?” inquired the uncle. 

“ Oh yes ! In and out all day.” 

“ He didn’t take any notice of you, I suppose ?” 

« Yes he did. He walked up to my seat,— I wish he wasn t so solemn 
and stiff, Uncle — and said ‘ Oh ! you are the son of Mr. Gills the Ships 
Instrument Maker.’ ‘ Nephew Sir,’ I said. ‘I said nephew, boy, said he. 
But I could take my oath he said Son, uncle.” 

“You’re mistaken I dare say. It’s no matter. 

“No it’s no matter, but he needn’t have been so sharp, 1 thought. 
There was no harm in it though he did say Son. Then he told me that you 
had spoken to him about me, and that he had found me employment m the 
House accordingly, and that I was expected to be attentive and punctual, 
and then he went away. I thought he didn’t seem to like me much. 

“You mean, I suppose,” observed the Instrument Maker, that you 

didn’t seem to like him much.” T 

“Well, Uncle,” returned the boy, laughing. “Perhaps so; 1 ne\ei 

thought of that.” . n 

Solomon looked a little graver as he finished his dinner, and glanced 
from time to time at the boy’s bright face. When dinner was done, and 
the cloth was cleared away (the entertainment had been brought from a 
• neighbouring eating-house), he lighted a candle, and went down below m o 
a little cellar, while his nephew, standing on the mouldy staircase, dutifully 
held the light. After a moment’s groping here and there, he presently 
returned with a very ancient-looking bottle, covered with dust and. dirt. 

“ Why, Uncle Sol ! ” said the boy, “ what are you about ! that s the 
wonderful Madeira !— there ’s only one more bottle ! ” 
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Uncle Sol nodded his head, implying that he knew very well what he 
was about ; and having drawn the cork in solemn silence, fiiled two glasses 
and set the bottle and a third clean glass on the table. 

“Tou shall drink the other bottle Wally,” he said, “when you have 
come to good fortune ; when you are a thriving, respected, happy man ; 
when the start in life you have made to-day shall have brought you, as I 
pray Heaven it may ! — to a smooth part of the course you have to run, 
my child. My love to you ! ” 

Some of the fog that hung about old Sol seemed to have got into his 
throat ; for he spoke huskily. His hand shook too, as he clinked his 
glass against his nephew’s. "But having once got the wine to his lips, he 
tossed it off like a man, and smacked them afterwards. 

“Dear Uncle,” said the boy, affecting to make light of it, while the 
tears stood in his eyes, “ for the honour you have done me, et cetera, et 
cetera. I shall now beg to propose Mr. Solomon Gills with three times 
three and one cheer more. Hurrah ! and you ’ll return thanks, uncle, 
when we drink the last bottle together ; won’t you ? ” 

They clinked their glasses again; and Walter, who was hoarding his 
wine, took a sip of it, and held the glass up to his eye with as critical an 
air as he could possibly assume. 

His Uncle sat looking at him for some time in silence. When their eyes 
at last met, he began at once to pursue the theme that had occupied his 
thoughts, aloud, as if he had been speaking all the time. 

“You see Walter,” he said, “in truth this business is merely a habit 
with me. I am so accustomed to the habit that I could hardly live if I 
relinquished it : but there ’s nothing doing, nothing doing. When that 
uniform was worn,” pointing out towards the little midshipman, “then 
indeed, fortunes were to be made, and were made. But competition, 
competition — new invention, new invention — alteration, alteration — the 
world’s gone past me. I hardly know where I am myself; much less 
where my customers are.” 

“Never mind ’em Uncle ! ” 

“ Since you came home from weekly boarding-school at Peckham, for 
instance — and that ’s ten days,” said Solomon, “ I don’t remember more 
than one person that has come into the shop.” 

“ Two Uncle, don’t you recollect? There was the man who came to ask 
for change for a sovereign — ” 

“ That ’s the one,” said Solomon. 

“Why Uncle ! don’t you call the woman anybody, who came to ask the 
way to Mile-End Turnpike ? ” 

“ Oh ! it ’s true,” said Solomon, “ I forgot her. Two persons.” 

“ To be sure, they didn’t buy anything,” cried the boy. 

“ No. They didn’t buy anything,” said Solomon, quietly. 

“Nor want anything,” cried the boy. 

“ No. If they had, they ’d have gone to another shop,” said Solomon, 
in the same tone. 

“ But there were two of ’em Uncle,” cried the boy, as if that were a 
great triumph. “ You said only one.” 

“Well, Wally,” resumed the old man, after a short pause: “not being 
like the Savages who came on Bobinson Crusoe’s Island, we can’t live on 
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a man who asks for change for a sovereign, and a woman who inquires the 
way to Mile-End Turnpike. As I said just now, the world has gone past 
me. I don’t blame it ; but I no longer understand it. Tradesmen are 
not the same as they used to be, apprentices are not the same, business is 
not the same, business commodities are not the same. Seven-eighths of my 
stock is old-fashioned. I am an old-fashioned man in an old-fashioned 
shop, in a street that is not the same as I remember it. I have fallen 
behind the time, and am too old to catch it again. Even the noise it 
makes a long way ahead, confuses me.” 

Walter was going to speak, but his Uncle held up his hand. 

“Therefore Wally — therefore it is that I am anxious you should be 
early in the busy world, and on the world’s track. I am only the ghost 
of this business — its substance vanished long ago ; and when I die, its 
ghost will be laid. As it is clearly no inheritance for you then, I have 
thought it best to use for your advantage, almost the only fragment of the 
old connexion that stands by me, through long habit. Some people 
suppose me to be wealthy. I wish for your sake, they were right. But 
whatever I leave behind me, or whatever I can give you, you in such a 
house as Dombey’s are in the road to use well and make the most of. 
Be diligent, tiy to like it my dear boy, work for a steady independence, 
and be happy ! ” 

“ I ’ll do everything I can, Uncle, to deserve your affection. Indeed I 
will,” said the boy, earnestly. 

“ I know it,” said Solomon. “ I am sure of it,” and he applied himself 
to a second glass of the old Madeira, with increased relish. “As to the 
Sea,” he pursued, “ that ’s well enough in fiction, Wally, but it won’t do 
in fact : it won’t do at all. It ’s natural enough that you should think 
about it, associating it with all these familiar things ; but it won’t do, it 
won’t do.” 

Solomon Gills rubbed his hands with an air of stealthy enjoyment, as 
lie talked of the sea, though ; and looked on the seafaring objects about 
him with inexpressible complacency. 

“ Think of this wine for instance,” said old Sol, “ which has been to the 
East Indies and back, I ’m not able to say how often, and has been once 
round the world. Think of the pitch-dark nights, the roaring winds, and 
rolling seas : ” 

“ The thunder, lightning, rain, hail, storm of all kinds,” said the boy. 

“ To be sure,” said Solomon, — “ that this wine has passed through. 
Think what a straining and creaking of timbers and masts : what a 
whistling and howling of the gale through ropes and rigging :” 

“ What a clambering aloft of men, vying with each other who shall lie 
out first upon the yards to furl the icy sails, while the ship rolls and 
pitches, like mad ! ” cried his nephew. 

“ Exactly so,” said Solomon : “ has gone on, over the old cask that 
held this wine. Why, when the Charming Sally went down in the — ” 

“ In the Baltic Sea, in the dead of night ; five-and-twenty minutes past 
twelve when the captain’s watch stopped in liis pocket; he lying dead 
against the main-mast — on the fourteenth of Eebruary, seventeen forty- 
nine ! ” cried Walter, with great animation. 

“ Ay, to be sure ! ” cried old Sol, “ quite right ! Then, there were five 
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hundred casks of such me aboard; and all hands fexcent the first m „t 0 
first lieutenant, two seamen, and a lady, in a leaky bontWni™ + * ^ 
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glass was, and sat liimself down behind it. He was usually addressed as 
Captain, this visitor ; and had been a pilot, or a skipper, or a privateers- 
man, or all three perhaps ; and was a very salt-looking man indeed. 

His face, remarkable for a brown solidity, brightened as he shook hands 
with uncle and nephew ; but he seemed to be of a laconic disposition, 
and merely said : 

“ How goes it ? ” 

“ All well,” said Mr. Gills, pushing the bottle towards him. 

He took it up, and having surveyed and smelt it, said with extraordi- 
nary expression : 

“ The ? ” 

“ The” returned the Instrument Maker. 

Upon that he whistled as he filled his glass, and seemed to think they 
were making holiday indeed. 

“ Wal’r ! ” he said, arranging his hair (which was thin) with his hook, 
and then pointing it at .the Instrument Maker, “ Look at him ! Love ! 
Honour ! And Obey ! Overhaul your catechism till you find that passage, 
and when found turn the leaf down. Success, my boy ! ” 

He was so perfectly satisfied both with his quotation and his reference 
to it, that he could not help repeating the words again in a low voice, and 
saying he had forgotten ’em these forty year. 

“ But I never wanted two or three words in my life that I didn’t know 
where to lay my hand upon ’em, Gills,” he observed. “ It comes of not 
wasting language as some do.” 

The reflection perhaps reminded him that he had better, like young 
Norval’s father, “ increase his store.” At any rate he became silent, and 
remained so, until old Sol went out into the shop to light it up, when he 
turned to Walter, and said, without any introductory remark : 

(< I suppose he could make a clock if* he tried ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder, Captain Cuttle,” returned the boy. 

“ And it would go ! ” said Captain Cuttle, making a species of serpent 
in the air with his hook. “ Lord, how that clock would go ! ” 

Tor a moment or two he seemed quite lost in contemplating the pace 
of this ideal timepiece, and sat looking at the boy as if his face were the 
dial 

But he ’s chockfull of science,” he observed, waving his hook towards 
the stock-in-trade. “ Look ’ye here ! Here ’s a collection of ’em. Earth, 
air, or water. It ’s all one. Only say where you ’ll have it. Up in a 
balloon? There you are. Down in a bell ? There you are. D’ye want 
to put the North Star in a pair of scales and weigh it ? He ’ll do it for 
you.” 

It may be gathered from these remarks that Captain Cuttle’s reverence 
for the stock of instruments was profound, and that his philosophy knew 
little or no distinction between trading in it and inventing it. 

“ Ah ! ” he said, with a sigh, “ it ’s a fine thing to understand ’em. 
And yet it ’s a fine thing not to understand ’em. I hardly know which is 
best. It ’s so comfortable to sit here and feel that you might be weighed, 
measured, magnified, electrified, polarized, played the very devil with : and 
never know how.” 

Nothing short of the wonderful Madeira, combined with the occasion 
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(which rendered it desirable to improve and expand Walter’s mind), could 
have ever loosened his tongue to the extent of giving utterance to this 
prodigious oration. He seemed quite amazed himself at the manner in 
which it opened up to view the sources of the taciturn delight he had had 
in eating Sunday dinners in that parlour for ten years. Becoming a 
sadder and a wiser man, he mused and held his peace. 

“ Come ! ” cried the subject of his admiration, returning. “ Before you 
have your glass of grog, Ned, w r e must finish the bottle.” 

“ Stand by ! ” said Ned, filling his glass. “ Give the boy some more.” 

“ No more, tliank’e, Uncle ! ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Sol, “ a little more. We ’ll finish the bottle, to the 
House, Ned — Walter’s house. Why it may be his house one of these 
days, in part. "Who knows? Sir Richard Whittington married his 
master 1 ’^daughter. ’ 9 

“ 4 Turn again Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, and when you are 
old you will never depart from it, 9 ” interposed the Captain. “ Wal’r ! 
Overhaul the book, my lad.” 

“And although Mr. Dombey hasn’t a daughter,” Sol began. 

“ Yes, yes, he has, uncle,” said the boy, reddening and laughing. 

“ Has he ? 99 cried the old man. “ Indeed I think he has too.” 

“ Oh ! I know he has,” said the boy. “ Some of ’em were talking about 
it in the office to-day. And they do say, Uncle and Captain Cuttle,” 
lowering his voice, “ that he 9 s taken a dislike to her, and that she 9 s left, 
unnoticed, among the servants, and that his mind 9 s so set all the while 
upon having his son in the House, that although he 9 s only a baby now, 
he is going to have balances struck oftener than formerly, and the books 
kept closer than they used to be, and has even been seen (when he thought 
he wasn’t) walking in the Hocks, looking at his ships and property and 
all that, as if he was exulting like, over what he and his son will possess 
together. That 9 s what they say. Of course, I don’t know.” 

“ He knows all about her already, you see,” said the Instrument Maker. 

“Nonsense, uncle,” cried the boy, still reddening and laughing, boy- 
like. “ How can I help hearing what they tell me?” 

“ The Son 9 s a little in our way, at present, 1 9 m afraid, Ned,” said the 
old man, humouring the joke. 

“ Very much,” said the Captain. 

“ Nevertheless, we ’ll drink him,” pursued Sol. “ So, here 9 s to Dombev 
and Son.” J 

“ Oh, very well, uncle,” cried the boy, merrily. “ Since you have intro- 
duced the mention of her, and have connected me with her, and have said 
that I know all about her, I shall make bold to amend the toast. So 
here’s to Dombey — and Son — and Daughter ! ” 


New Weekly Periodical of Original Music. 


the music book. 

Price Sixpence, 

Printed from Engraved Plates, on Paper the usual Musk size, 

To Commence on Saturday, the 3rd October. 


rnHE high price at which Original Music is usually sold, places it out of 
1 the reach of many who would otherwise gladly purchase it ; and.it is 
therefore thought that an attempt to bring the Works of the most Eminent 
Composers within a more reasonable cost, will be favourabiy received by 
the Public. With this view it is intended to publish, under the title of 
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Original Songs, and other Compositions, by emment. Composers, Native and 

Foreign, Engraved and Printed in the best manner, in the usual Music Size, 
and sold for Sixpence ; thus combining the greatest excellence of compositio 
and elegance of appearance with the lowest possible price. 

In proof of their intentions the Proprietors are able to mention the names 
of Mrs. a Beckett, M. W. Balfe, Benedict, Edward Loder, Alexander 
Lee F. 0 . Reed, J. H. Tdlly, Vincent Wallace, who, with othei popular 
Composers, have already contributed to The Music Book. 


mode op publication. 

THE MUSIC BOOK will be a Weekly Publication.-;! Number published every 

Each Number ( will contain an Original Song Engraved and Printed in the 
best manner, and in tbe usual Music Size# # i r 

The words will be original or selected (by permission) from the Works of 

Each NumLr wt/be^cl^dhT 'an Elegant Wrapper (designed by Doyle), 

A Part wS'll be 6 publishecToif thlTl^rst of November, and on the First of every 
succeeding month, containing four or five Songs, price 2s. or 2s 6<f. 
Instrumen Jand Sacred Music will also be published, but at longer intervals, 

The WoX d “ g sXbraU BookseUers, Newsmen and Dealer. In 
Periodicals, to whom orders should be immediately given. 


K§r The FirstNumber of THE MUSXCBOOKwU^ 

October 3. It will consist Of a New ^Song by B tf l „ h w * rds selected 
“ Bohemian Girl,” Sac.) entitled Sing, Maiden, aing , 

(by permission) from the Works of Barry Cornwall. 

The following Songs will he SEAS0N S. 

Words by Barry Cornwall. Music by J. 
TT Tully* 

IV. MY HOME MUST BE WHERE’ER 
THOU ART. Words by Mark Lemon. 
Music by Mrs. G. a Beckett, composer of 
« Agnes Sorel,” “ Red Riding Hood,’ &c. 

V. IN A DREAR-NIGHTED DECEMBER. Words by Keats. Music by Edward 
Loder, composer of “ Nourjahad, &c. 

. , , . „ f tttf MUSIC BOOK, No. 1, St. Bride’s Avenue, 

London : Published at the Office of Booksellers, Newsmen, 

Fleet Street, (leading to St. Bride s C1 j lurt ' )’ ^ , h Work . an d to whom orders 

and Dealers in Periodicals, who will regularly suddiv me 
should be immediately given* . 


I. SING, MAIDEN, SING. The words 
by Barry Cornwall. The music by M. W. 
Balfe. 

IT. THE FALSE FRIEND. Words by 
Thomas Hood. Music by Vincent Wallace, 
composer of “ Mari tana,” &c. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER THE FIRST, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING, PART I OF 



LONDON : 

SHERWOOD, GILBERT, and PIPER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



Just Published, in royal 8m, Coloured , price only 1 2s., in patent binding 


GILBERT’S COLLEGE ATLAS, 

dFot ^Families anti jfectools, 

WITH A CONSULTING INDEX OF 25,000 PLACES, 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EVER PUBLISHED ; 


Consisting of Thirty Large Maps, beautifully engraved on steel, with Compara- 
tive Scales (a novel and valuable feature,) and an Alphabetical Gazetteer Index of the 
Latitudes and Longitudes of 25,000 Places. The public judgment of this work has 
decided, that it is the best and cheapest Atlas of Modern Geography ever produced. 
The scale of the Maps, the copiousness and accuracy of the geographical information, the 
distinctness and beauty of the engraving, and the highly valuable Consulting Index, 
all combine to make it especially calculated for educational purposes in Colleges and 


Schools, as well as private f 

THE EASTERN and WESTERN 
HEMISPHERES — (Double 
Map.) 

EUROPE. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

FRANCE, IN PROVINCES. 

BELGIUM. 

HOLLAND. 

PRUSSIA, WESTPHALIA, etc. 

TURKEY (IN EUROPE,) MOL- 
DAVIA, ALBANIA, etc. 

TURKEY (IN ASIA,) SYRIA, 
PALESTINE, THE EUPHRA- 
TES COUNTRY, etc. 

RUSSIA, POLAND, etc. 

GREECE AND THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 


CONTENTS. 

SWITZERLAND AND THE 
PASSES OF THE ALPS. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

GERMANY (NORTH,) SAXONY, 
HANOVER, etc. 

DITTO, (SOUTH,) BAVARIA, 
WIRTEMBERG, etc. 

AUSTRIA AND BOHEMIA, 
HUNGARY, TRANSYLVANIA, 
etc. 

ITALY (NORTH,) SARDINIAN 
STATES, CORSICA, etc. 

ITALY (SOUTH,) ISLES OF 
SARDINIA, NAPLES AND 
SICILY, etc. 

AFRICA, ARABIA, MADAGAS- 
CAR, EGYPT, CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE, etc. 


ASIA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINE 
AND ORIENTAL ISLES. 

INDIA (NORTH,) CABOOL, 
SCINDE, PUNJAUB, etc. 

INDIA (SOUTH,) CEYLON, etc. 

CHINA PROPER. 

NORTH AMERICA, BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS, GREEN- 
LAND, MEXICO, CANADA, 
WEST INDIES, etc. 

UNITED STATES, THE LAKE 
COUNTRY, etc. 

SOUTH AMERICA, BRAZIL, 
PERU, GUYANA, LA PLATA, 
PATAGONIA, etc. 

AUSTRALIA, VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND, NEW SOUTH WALES, 
etc. 

INDEX. 


In royal 8m , coloured , price only 5s. 6d., in patent binding, 


GILBERTS JUNIOR ATLAS I SCHOOLS, 

WITH A CONSULTING INDEX OF 9000 PLACES. 


1. ) Eastern and Western 

2. $ SPHERES. 

3. Europe. 

4. England and Wales. 

5. Scotland. 

6. Ireland. 


CONTENTS. 


IIemi- 


7. France. 

8. Asia. 

9. Africa. 

10. North America. 

11. South America. 

12. The copious Consulting Index. 


Gilbert’s Juvenile Modern Atlas: 

With an Introduction to the Physical Geography of the Globe, and an Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes 
and Longitudes of 2000 Places. 

“A very useful work.” — Athenaeum. 

“ The twenty steel-plate Maps are of a superior kind. The book is indeed well got up, and 
every way calculated to lay before the Pupil clear ideas of the different countries on which it 
treats.” — Author’s Institute Circular. 


LONDON: JAMES GILBERT, 49, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

And by order of every Bookseller, Stationer, &c. in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 



GILBERT’S 


MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


In 60 Imperial 4to. Maps; each Map is accompanied by two large pages of Geographical, 
Historical, Commercial, and Descriptive Letter-press, the whole being equal to 720 pages of 
an 8vo. volume; and the Work is rendered complete by the valuable and copious Consulting 
Alphabetical Gazetteer Index of nearly 50,000 Names of Places figured in the Maps, with 
their Latitudes and Longitudes, and the number of the Map in which each place is to be found. 

The universal approbation bestowed upon this Atlas of the World, has induced the 
Proprietor to prepare a new and improved edition. The letter-press, by Robert Mudie, 
Esq., has been carefully examined, and the Maps have undergone thorough revision. 


Two new features have been added The divisional Maps of the Continents, each have 
a scale to show the lineal dimensions of the respective countries in contrast with England, 
exhibiting the difference in their respective sizes. The Maps also have the Points of 
the Compass, within the circle of which is introduced a miniature Map of the quarter 
of the globe in which the country is situated, showing at a glance the position and 
area each particular Empire or State occupies in comparison with the Continent to 
which it belongs. 

An additional feature is that all the Railways in operation 
or in progress throughout the World, are inserted. 


It is, without presumption, confidently anticipated that the present edition of this 
unique, elegant, and highly esteemed work will add to its reputation, and command 
an extensive and permanently increasing sale. 

£. s. d 

In half-bound Turkey morocco, gilt edges, patent binding— containing the-\ 

whole of the letter-press, the Sixty Maps full coloured, and Alphabetical > 2 12 6 
Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of nearly 50,000 Places. 

For the convenience of those who may prefer to take the Work in a periodical form , 
it may he purchased in Monthly Parts at Is. 6d. 


“ Words following words in long succession, however ably selected those words may be, can 
never convey so distinct an idea of the visible forms of the earth as the first glance of a good 
Atlas Of all contrivances hitherto devised for the benefit of geography, this is the mos 
effective In the extent and variety of its resources, in rapidity of utterance, in the copiousness 
and completeness of the information it communicates, in precision, conciseness, perspicuity, 
in the hold it has upon the memory, in vividness of imagery and power of expression in 
convenience of reference, in portability, in the happy combination of so many and such useful 
qualities, this Atlas has no rival.” 

‘‘In the letter-press there is a comprehensive grasp of subject, that is very striking, 
especially in our literature, which is singularly barren in this class of re search. The 
nhvsical features which mark the true face of countries, are traced with a master hand, 
and they are valuable contributions to our geographical knowledge. Popular instruction 
is neve/lost sight of, and the work is equally to be prized as a book of systematic study 


and ready reference.” 

“ The Maps are very neatly executed, and of convenient size”— Athenaum. 

“ A valuable and cheap Atlas, with very elaborate letter-press.”— Literary Gazette . 
u £ cheap, and very useful, neat, and accurate collection of Maps, with valuable geo- 
graphical information, clearly and intelligibly conveyed ”— Atlas News. 

“ Neatly-engraved Maps, with compact, well- written essays.” — Court Journal. 


The Importance of an Atlas of the World. 

Of all the furnishings requisite for a family, one of the most valuable is an Atlas of the World, 
on a Scale sufficiently large for displaying the great distinguishing points of every country. 

Such is the importance of studying correctly a good Atlas of the World, that, independently 
of the characters of the earth itself, no one is properly qualified for acting his part well in the 
common business of life, and no one is capable of duly appreciating the value of history, 
enjoying a book of travels, or of talking like a rational being about any of those countless 
foreign substances which are now met with as the materials of articles of use or ornament 
in almost every house within these kingdoms, without consulting an Atlas with Geographical, 
Historical, Commercial, and Descriptive Letter-press. 

If all persons could once be led to this, it is incalculable to eonceive how much more 
delightful it would make the world we live in ; because it would enable us to live mentally, 
and in our mental life consists our real enjoyment of all the world at once. Thus, for instances, 
we should be enabled to drink our coffee in the groves of Yemen, with turbaned Arabs and 
loaded camels around us ; and, under that balmy sky, we could look across the Red Sea, 
where there is in one place an assemblage of worm-built reefs, extending line upon line, and 
white with the foam produced by an angry wind ; and in another place reeking with the steam 
of volcanic fires, while the bottom is as gay as a garden with the vegetation of the deep, and 
the waters are literally encumbered with living creatures. So might we drink our tea in some 
fantastic alcove of a Chinese mandarin, and enjoy the characters of that most singular country, 
which has remained changeless for hundreds of years. We should never taste the stimulating 
flavour of cinnamon without being borne in thought to Ceylon, with its rich fields of rice ; its 
beautiful copses, which furnish this exhilarating spice ; its tangled and swampy woods, with 
their herds of gigantic elephants ; its more dry and inland forests, peopled with countless 
thousands of apes, which make the early morn hideous with their cries. So also we should 
never taste a clove or a nutmeg, without being wafted to the spicy islands of the Oriental 
Archipelago, where all is the vigour of growth and beauty, and the richness of perfume. 

But we must stop, for their is no end to the catalogue, and it is an exhibition of which we 
must not see too much at a passing glance, lest it should wile us from our proper purpose. 
And we have mentioned these few particulars merely to let those who are yet in ignorance of 
the subject know how well the world is worth our studying ; how richly the earth which we 
inhabit has been endowed by its bountiful Maker ; how full the feast which it affords to all ; 
and yet how varied, how free from surfeiting, how healthful. 

Now, as we have already said, not only might, but should, every commodity of every region 
transport us to that region, and make it render up to our enjoyment all that it possesses ; but 
an Atlas of the World, which has been duly studied, brings the whole before us the moment we 
glance at it ; for in proportion to the extent of our knowledge will be the extent of the remi- 
niscence which this most powerful talisman will conjure up. Truly, it is magic, — but it is 
magic of nature’s exhibiting ; the effect of infinite wisdom and goodness, without deception, 
without anything to mislead, and with everything to inform the head and soften the heart. 

As we look intellectually upon the Atlas, the whole of the human race, from Adam down- 
ward, rise in succession to our view ; and every event, pictured to itself, stands out as fresh 
and as forcible in its colours as if it were before our mortal eyes. 

Let the knowledge be once fairly acquired, whether it be limited or extended, if it be properly 
applied to the Atlas, the Atlas will render it up more briefly and clearly than it would be ren- 
dered up by any other means. The extent and the readiness of this memorial or suggestive 
power, in the Atlas, will astonish those who have not been in the habit of using it ; and there 
is a most agreeable way of finding this out. Let, for instance, the conversation be directed to 
the varieties of the human race, in appearance and character, and let any one lay his finger 
successively upon lands strongly contrasted in this respect ; and, in whatever order he takes 
them, he will find that the people stand up, as it were, the instant that his finger touches their 
country, as if that country were touched by the wand of a magician. 

It is the same with every art which mankind have practised, and every science which they 
have studied. If we are once in possession of the knowledge, and have had the Atlas in juxta- 
position with us in the study of it, the Atlas will not suffer us to forget it, but will faithfully 
bring to our recollection everything of weal or woe that has happened. The Atlas will not 
furnish us with the knowledge at first, but it will keep for us what we have acquired. 

On a great scale, there is no artificial memory half so good for this purpose as an Atlas of the 
World. It must, however, be borne in mind, that the Atlas is only the casket, and not the 
jewels of knowledge but then it is a casket so perfect, and so permanent in its arrangement, 
( especially when accompanied by descriptive letter-press like u Gilbert’s Modern Atlas,” ) 
that every jewel which we can put into it is found the very instant that we require it. Every 
family, therefore, should have an Atlas of the World, as large and good as their circumstances 
will admit, and, besides the pleasure of its possession, it will insure them 

ITS VALUE MANIFOLD IN THE INSTRUCTION OF BOTH OLD AND YOUNG. 


Parts I. to IV ., each containing 32 Pages Royal 8vo., pnce 7d., 
And Parts V. to XI., containing 56 Pages each, price Is., 

gilbert’s 

NEW UNIVERSAL ETYMOLOGICAL AND 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

©f tf)e JBngltsIj Hanguage. 


The publication of a New Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language, based upon the Dictionaries of Johnson and Walker, and 
comprehending all the principal terms which have been introduced and established since 
their day to the present time in Literature, and in the various departments of Natural 
and Mechanical Science, Arts, and Manufacture, has been long felt as a desideratum 
in British Literature, which, if well supplied, could not fail to prove highly useful 
and acceptable to the Literary and Scientific World wherever the English Language 
is read or spoken. To supply this desideratum , is the object of the present Work. 
It will be completed in 34 Monthly Parts, and form two handsome Royal Octavo 
Volumes, of about 1700 Pages. Several thousands ot words which occur m our old 
standard English Authors will be embraced, the obsolete being carefully marked as such, and 
quotations generally given from the passages in which they occur. The roots from 
which the Terms are derived are printed in Italics, obviating the difficulties which 
otherwise occur to persons not familiar with the Greek, Hebrew, or other ancient 
Alphabets. A compendious Grammar of the English Language will be given 
during the course of publication ; and at the end of the Work, a copious Vocabulary 
of French, Latin, and other foreign phrases and words now used by English writers. 
In Natural History, all the classes, orders, families, and recognized genera of animals, 
plants, or minerals, will be described, as now classified by the most eminent Naturalists ; 
in fact, nothing shall be wanting to render the Work one of universal reference and 

useful information for the Private or Public Library, the Counting-House, the School, 

or the University. 

The Publisher has received a great many communications, inquiring who the Author 
of the Universal Dictionary is? In answer to all such Correspondents, Mr. Gilbert 
has to state, that there exists no reason why the Author’s name should not be known, 
save an earnest wish on his part that the Work should be tested solely by its own 

intrinsic worth. Mr. Gilbert however, may state, that the gentleman in question 

is personally known, and his talents appreciated by some of the most eminent Professors 
in the Universities of London, Oxford, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and that he 
is himself an Author of several publications connected with Natural Science and Polite 
Literature, and has been for several years a Lecturer in one of our Universities. 


“ A work of this description was much wanted. So many technical and exotic terms have 
of late years become naturalized with us, that even the ‘ knowing ones ’ are sometimes at a loss ; 
no wonder, then, that the younger students of literature should frequently find themselves at 
sea without a compass or rudder. We like the plan of this new Dictionary, and the execution 
is satisfactory.”— (Westminster Review.) 

“ It is not merely a Dictionary, but it presents us with many of the features of an Encyclo- 
pedia®; retaining, at the same time, the compactness of a Dictionary. The Author has per- 
formed his duty carefully and skilfully. It is an elaborate English Dictionary, complete to the 
present time.” — (Bankers’ Magazine.) 

“ It is indeed a desideratum to our literature ; and if completed as it has been begun, will 
be an invaluable addition to the student’s library.”— (Evangelical Magazine.) 

“ A new and valuable work ; the task has been undertaken by one quite competent to carry 
the undertaking to a successful issue. The enterprise is a good one, and deserves suppoi t. 
(Dispatch.) 

« Another of Mr. Gilbert’s truly valuable publications; such a work has been long called 
for ; and, from the manner in which this is produced, and its cheapness, it must have an ex- 
tensive sale.”— (Art Union Journal.) 

“ This Dictionary, so extensive in design, and useful in application, deserves especial notice ; 
its utility must strongly recommend it.”— (Douglas Jcrrold’s News.) 


( Opinions of the Press on Gilbert’s Dictionary .) 

“ It is gratifying to observe the very satisfactory progress of the ‘ New Universal Etymologi- 
cal and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language.’ When only two or three parts had 
been issued, we took the opportunity of expressing a favourable opinion of the plan and design 
of the Work. We have now inspected several further parts, and it is highly pleasing to be 
enabled to repeat all former praise, and, moreover, to add that there is every reason to believe 
from the portion already published, that this will form a valuable, and most useful, and desira- 
ble book of reference, containing information that must, at present, be sought in various direc- 
tions at the cost of much time and trouble, whereas it is here concentrated in a clear and correct 
manner, and so as to be easily found, owing to the excellent arrangement and classification 
adopted.” — (Morning Advertiser.) 

“ We have already characterized this useful book, and are glad to find that it continues to 
merit all that has been said in commendation of its plan and execution.” — (Tait’s Magazine.) 

a On a careful examination of this undertaking, we are disposed to regard it with consider- 
able favour ; it bids fair to be extensively useful ; and we hope that the public will properly 
respond to its claim for encouragement.” — (Teachers’ Magazine.) 

“ This Work, we are happy to say, advances with every success.” — (Methodist Magazine.) 

“ This Dictionary contains several thousand words introduced into use since the time of 
Johnson and Walker.” — (Spectator.) 

“ It embraces all the terms used in Art, Science, and Literature, and is therefore most valu- 
able in those departments which philologists who compile dictionaries usually neglect. The 
old rule upon which such compilers have generally gone, is so amplified upon and extended 
in the work before us, that this fact alone stamps it with immense value. In a word, quoting 
from the prospectus, which promises nothing that it has not honestly fulfilled, the Dictionary 
is one 4 of universal reference and useful information for the private or public library, the 
counting-house, the school, or the university.’ ” — (Weekly Dispatch, second notice.) 

44 W T e regard the work as admirably comprehensive and correct ; our eye will be on the work 
as it progresses, and our heart will be on it, if, as we fully anticipate, the prospectus be 
fulfilled.” — (Sunday School Magazine.) 

44 Our judgment on this work will be entitled to more regard, because we have deferred 
pronouncing it until several parts had been examined. We now unhesitatingly say it pro- 
mises to be a publication of extraordinary worth, and is likely to supply what has long been 
felt to be a desideratum in our literature. It will, in fact, form a condensed Encyclopaedia in a 
compact form, and at a very moderate price.” — (The Watchman.) 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

GILBERT S 

NEW GAZETTEER 

OF 

THE WORLD. 


This Work, which has been many years in preparation, will be printed 
uniformly with the u New Dictionary of the English Language.” 



THIRD EDITION. 

In 200 full-sized pages, price 3s. 6d., or with the Maps coloured only 4s., bound , 

GILBERT’S GEOGRAPHY 


FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS; 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


13 VERY SUPERIOR STEEL-PLATE MAPS, 

AND FOUR WOOD-CUTS, VIZ.:— 

Map of the World in Hemispheres, with pictorial representations of the Mountains and 
Waterfalls, and Scales of the principal Rivers— the Solar System — Modelled Map of 
Geographical Terms— A Delineation of the Sizes of the most noted Lakes — The Seasons— The 

World as known at the Deluge — Ditto in the time of our Saviour — The Mariner’s Compass 

Maps of Europe— British Isles— Asia— Africa— North America— South America— Australasia 
— Diagrams of the Projections of Maps — And an Alphabetical 

INDEX OF THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES OF 2500 Places. 

The following is a Selection of a few of the Criticisms of this important Work. 

“ Elementary works are of the greatest importance, and they require, in order to be well 
digested and really useful, much ability ; a great deal in the pursuit of science depends upon 
the early impressions we receive in the study of its rudiments : when these are confused and 
repulsive, they too frequently repress the desire for acquaintance with the subject; but when, 
on the contrary, they are clear and rendered attractive, they stimulate the wish for informa- 
tion, and thus pave the way for complete knowledge. Such an elementary book has lately 
been published by Mr. Gilbert, under the title of ‘ Geography for Families and Schools ’ 
which I have much pleasure in recommending.”— The lit. Hon. Lord Colchester’s Anni- 
versary Address , as President, at the Royal Geographical Society , May 25, 1846. 

“ A very neatly got up, and very excellently digested, and usefully illustrated volume, than 
which we cannot recommend our readers to a more serviceable and pleasant guide to one of the 
most necessary and agreeable of studies.” — Literary Gazette . 

“ A most excellent Geography, and one that we can cordially recommend. We have no 
hesitation in recommending this work as the most comprehensive of its kind ; it contains 
nothing superfluous: its arrangement is philosophical, and well adapted for instruction • and 
the maps and illustrations are in the highest style of art. — A tlas. 

“ The volume contains an immense mass of geographical information; the maps, too are 
very distinct.” — Spectator. 

“This is really fit for the purpose it professes to serve, which is more than can be said of 
other geographies. It is illustrated with neatly drawn maps, one of which, representing the 
surface of land and water in relief, is a beautiful specimen of art.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“ It is admirably adapted to, and fully merits, the place which the proprietor intends it for 
in * families and schools ;’ the more so, as it is remarkably cheap. It is also quite sufficiently 
copious for general reference ; and to those who have too long neglected this very useful and 
entertaining ^tudy, this is exactly the book to take up, as it gives, in addition to the usual 
dry enumeration of rivers, towns, and inhabitants, numerous observations on the govern- 
ment, character, and condition of the different inhabitants of the globe.”— Court Journal. 

“This is a very great improvement upon the pre-existing geographical guides for the use of 
schools and families. It is simple in its definitions and descriptions, and enters into minute 
details with considerable perspicuity and great accuracy. The maps and diagrams are well 
drawn. We are well aware of the difficulty which exists in displacing old-established class- 
books of any kind ; but we feel convinced that when the one before us becomes known to 
preceptors and families generally, it will receive a most extensive patronage.” — Dispatch. 

Preparing for Publication , 

Gilbert’s Astronomy I Families 1 Schools. 


Parts I. to VIII., in royal 4to., each containing 3 coloured Maps, at the extraordinary 
price of Is., to he continued Monthly till completed in Twelve Parts , 

GILBERT’S 

MODERN ATLAS of the WORLD 

FOR THE PEOPLE; 

With an Introduction to the Physical Geography of the Globe, and an A Iphahetical Index 
of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 25,000 Places . 

The Proprietor trusts, that the public approval which has been so extensively bestowed upon 
his previous Works on Geography will be continued to the present Publication. He is deter - 
mined that it shall not only be by far the cheapest, but the very best work that has ever been 
issued at treble the price, either in this or any other country. 

The Work will be completed in Twelve Parts, and the entire publication issued by 
February 1, 1847. 

“ Mr Gilbert is a worthy example ; his Atlas is carefully prepared, and offers a fund of 
information in regard to the geography of the globe,— it is an excellent companion to his 
‘ Geography for Families and Schools,’ of which we have already had occasion to speak 
favourably.” — (Court Journal.) 

a Mr. Gilbert has done good service, we cordially recommend it to all who may require a 
neat and correct work.” — (Art Union Journal.) 

“ It is got up in a style which renders it deserving of the most extensive patronage : the 
Maps are & perfect specimens of engraving, and are designed from original drawings. They 
contain very copious and the best accredited information derived from geographers and travel- 
lers of established reputation.” — (Dispatch.) 

“ These Maps are executed in the first style of map-making, and the Work, when com- 
pleted, will be of much service to the people at large.”— (Evangelical Magazine.) 

“ The Maps are beautifully executed. Mr. Gilbert has our best wishes. Let him proceed 
as he has begun, and his success is certain.” — (Methodist Magazine.) 

“ This is decidedly the cheapest Atlas, and in spirit of execution, we do not think it need 
yield the palm to any work of the kind. Three beautifully-engraved Maps, coloured and 
executed in the first style of art, for one shilling „ and we could not desire to have better Maps 
than are here presented.” — (Bankers’ Magazine.) 

a Each Part contains three admirably and clearly-executed quarto Maps, carefully coloured 
in outline, and equal to those issued in far more expensive and pretending works. Whether 
regarding this Atlas in relation to its execution, its plan, or its price, it must be admitted to 
be truly admirable. It is really a work “ for the people,” being within the reach of all, and 
worthy of the patronage of all.”— (Morning Advertiser.) 

« Remarkably cheap, clear, and correct.”— (Teachers’ Magazine.) 

a We cannot hesitate to pronounce it invaluable ; finely drawn, correctly delineated, and 
beautifully coloured.”— (Sunday School Magazine.) 

a Mr. Gilbert is well known as a publisher of works of the highest class of Geography ; 
but the present publication is likely to prove one of the most extensively popular and useful 
issued by him.”— (The Watchman.) 

gilbert’s 

OUTLINE MAPS of the WORLD. 

In Nine Steel-plate Foolscap 4to. Coloured Maps, with diagram of projections, and an 
Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 2100 Places; well suited for exercises in Map 
Drawing, and for Educational purposes. Price Is. 6<L, sewed . 

“This, with the Author’s 'Geography,’ forms the best system of geographical study we 
have seen.” — Methodist Magazine . 

“These two works, of which the second is subsidiary to the first, are deserving of great 
praise.”— Spectator . 

“ The following up of these ‘ Outlines’ will prove a salutary exercise.”— Baptist Magazine. 


= 


The 34 £/> thousand, price only Is. sewed , or Is. fid. hound , wif/t a very useful steel-plate 
Genealogical Chart of the Sovereigns of England , and other Engravings , 

Outlines of English History, 

WITH INTERESTING 

REMARKS ON MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, ETC. 

By Henry Znce, M. A. 

“ A neat and accurate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of each reign 
are arranged under different heads, so as to give, at a glance, a comprehensive view of the 
whole.” — Athenaeum. 

“ There is a great deal of information in a small compass, and the author has availed himself 
of the latest authorities.” — Spectator . 

“ Ince’s Outlines is an excellent book to put into the learner’s hands : it is clear and well 
arranged.” — Author’s Institute Circular. 

“ A very useful book for the instruction of youth, being a complete resume of the whole 
History of England.” — Metropolitan. 

u A well digested little book .” — Literary Gazette. 

“ A good compendium of our national history, manners, and customs: it contains the 
essence of very many volumes .” — Sunday School Magazine. 


Also , in 18 mo., price Is. seiced, or Is. fid. hound, with Engravings, a very much 

Impoved Edition of 

Ince’s General Knowledge. 

“ Contains, for its size, a remarkable quantity of interesting and well arranged information. 
It would make a valuable present to Sunday schools and lending libraries.” — Athenaeum. 


Also, in 187710., price Is. sewed, or Is. fid. hound, (a Companion to the English History,) 

Outlines of French History, 

With Notices of the Manners , Customs , Arts , Sfc. of the different Periods 

BY HENRY INCE, M.A. 

“ Mr. Ince is not of those men who speak much without saying anything; he says much in 
a few words .” — French Paper. 


Gilbert’s MAPS for Schools and separate use, 

In Sheets, price fid. Plain, or fid. Coloured, viz . — 


The World in Hemispheres 

Germany, North. 

India, North. 

Guatemalia, and West 

— double Map. 

Ditto, South. 

Ditto, South. 

India Islands. 

Ditto, on Mercator’s Pro- 

Switzerland, and the Alps. 

Cabool, Affghanistan, Be- 

South America, General 

jection, with circles of 

Austria. 

loochistan, &c. 

Map. 

the Progress of Geogra- 

Italy, North— and Corsica. 

Syria and Palestine. 

Ditto, in four Maps, in- 

phical Discovery, dou- 

Ditto, South— & Sardinia 

Africa. 

cluding Colombia, Bra- 

ble Map. 

Turkey in Europe. 

Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 

zil, Peru, Bolivia, La 

Europe. 

Asia, General. 

and Tripoli. 

Plata, Chili, Patagonia, 

England and Wales. 

Ditto, Central, No 1, Tar- 

Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia. 

Australia. [&c. 

Scotland. 

tary, Bokhara, &c. 

Cape Colony. 

Van Diemen’s Land. 

Ireland. 

Ditto, Ditto, No. 2, Mon- 

Guinea, Nigritia, Sene- 

Pictorial Comparative 

France. 

golia, Thibet, See. 

gambia. 

View of the Mountains 

Belgium. 

Ditto, Ditto, No. 3, con- 

Madagascar, Mozambique, 

and Waterfalls of each 

Holland. 

tinued. 

&c. 

Hemisphere with Clouds 

Prussia. 

China. 

North America. 

Comparative Chart of the 

Sweden and Norway. 

Assam, &c. 

British and Russian Ame- 

length of the Rivers of 

Denmark. 

Malay Peninsula, &c. 

rica. 

each Hemisphere. 

Russia and Poland. 

Oriental Islands. 

Canadas, New Brunswick, 

Comparative View of the 

Greece and the Ionian 

Turkey in Asia. 

&c. 

size and form of the 

Islands. 

Arabia. 

United States. 

Lakes of each Hemi- 

Spain and Portugal. 

Persia. 

Mexico and Texas . 

sphere. 


ESTABLISHED (IN WELLS STREET) A.D. 1820. 



LIGHT. CAM RHINE, CAN D LES. 

PATENT CAMPFIINE, in sealed half-gallon cans, 4s. $d. per gallon j Palmer’s Patent Candles, 7d. per lb., at 
WILLIAM S. BURTON'S (late Rippon and Burton’s), 39 , Oxford- street, corner of Newman-street, whose 
assortment of Camphine, Argand, and Solar Lamps, and Palmer’s Magnum and other Candlesticks, with all the 
latest improvements and of the newest and most recherclit patterns, is the largest in existence. All the sea- 
sonable novelties are now ready, and selling from 20 to 30 per cent, under any house with whom quality and 
8 tyle are considerations. The money returned for every article not approved of. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


The high estimate formed by the public during the ten years WILLIAM S. BURTON (late RIPPON and 
BURTON'S) chemically-purified material has been before it (made into every useful and ornamental article 
usually made in silver, possessing, as it does, the characteristic purity and durability of silver), has called into 
existence the deleterious compounds of " Albata Plate,” " Berlin Silver,” and other so-called substitutes . 
they are at best but bad imitations of the genuine articles manufactured and sold only by him. 


Fiddle Pattern, 

Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per dozen . 12s. 0d. 

Dessert ditto and ditto, ditto . . . . 10 0 

Tea ditto and ditto, ditto . . . .50 

Gravy ditto 3 0 


Threaded Pattern. 
28s. 0d. 

21 o 
li 0 
6 0 


King’s Pattern. 
30s. Od. 

25 0 
12 0 
7 0 


NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED. 

The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced and made only by WILLIAM S. BURTON, (late RIPPON and 
BURTON’S), when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Company, is beyond all comparison the 
very best article, next to sterling silver, that can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally. In 
the lengthened and increasing popularity of the material itself, and the high character of the method of plating, 
the public have a guarantee that the articles sold by W. S. BURTON (and by him only) are, as it regards wear, 
immeasurably superior to what can be supplied at any other house, while by no possible test can they be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

Fiddle. Thread. King’s. Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 

Teaspoons, per doz. . 18s. 32s. 38s. Table Forks, per doz. . 40s. 68s. 75s. 

Dessert Forks „ 30 46 58 Table Spoons „ 40 72 80 

Dessertspoons,, 30 52 62 

Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
P^ en ^ process. Detailed Catalogues, with engravings, as well as of every ironmongery article, sent (per post) 

WILLIAM S. BURTON’S (lato RIPPON and BURTON’S) Stock of general Furnishing Ironmongery 
is literally the largest in the world, and as no language can bo employed to give a correct idea of its variety 
and extent, purchasers are invited to call and inspect it. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (CORNER OF NEWMAN STREET). 
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TO THE MANY. 


E. BIOSES & SOM 

Have a “few” words to offer to the “Many.” In the first place, they would 
acquaint the “ Many” that their grand new Emporium has “ many” houses, with 
u many ” branches of Trade, viz. — 

83, 84, 85, and 86, Aldgate, 

AND 

154, 155 , 156, and 157, Minories, 

WHICH HOUSES ARE SEVERALLY DEVOTED TO 

TAILORING, DRAPERY, HOSIERY, OUTFITTING, 
AND HATMAKING. 

“ Many ” improvements have been made at this “ Mani ”-fold Warehouse, and 
“ many ” thousands have “ many ” times proved the fact. 

u Many ” there are in this important line of business; but, ala 3 l “few” have 
kept pace with their public engagements in trade. 

E. MOSES 6s SON 

have been “ many ” years before the public, and “ many ” a favour lias been 
showered upon them. “ Many ” elegancies adorn the costumes of Moses and Son, 
and “many” advances in the attainment of superior fashion have been made. 

“ Many ” savings may also be realised in the purchase of Moses and Son's attire, 
which wears “many," “many” months longer than that of any other House. 

“ Many ” pages might be written in the recommendation of 

MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENT, 

but “few” words will suffice to secure “many” favours from “many” of the 
public. For “many” past obligations E. Moses and Son would tender “many” 
thanks to their “many” supporters, and they trust that they may still be supported 
in trade not by the “ few,” but 

“THE KANT.” 


lAJDAL’AX AND mVA.v’fc. wuifi.:wui 


